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: yoy ee ae but only-a few hours of discussion were necessary for the 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS _ Senate to laugh it out of court on Friday, April 10th, 
PAGE and to brine about the fall of M. Herriot’s Governme nt. 
"ar tatduia : a Character Study.—I. a .. 620 By 156 votes to 132 the Senate carried a resolution to 
revolution or Evolution ? A — a .. 621 the effeet that as the whole financial problem was closely 
The Facts about German Shipbuilding me 5 G22 bound up with gencral policy they were unable to give 
> Jace ns a Hs i a es aan their confidence to a Government which did not restore 
cudviinnte and Miscries of the Middle Classes. national tranquillity by uniting Republicans. In face of 
“I, The Man in the Black Coat with the White. this declaration M. Herriot could do nothing but resign, 
ee Naccdr Seen” a ee ia mM po After his fall the Pri sident, M. Doum rgue, invited 
Flowers for London en = igi G ozs M. Painlevé to form an Administration. 
ArcaiITEcTURAL NOTES The Panama Canal (Lord * ', 
Gerald Wellesley)... his “ oe 4% + eu M. Painlevé at onee refused on the ground that he would 
Lerrers TO THE Exprror : inherit all M. Herriot’s difficulties without any better 
Lord Olivis r and Be ray (Lord Olivier) ee nn poor prospect of overcoming them. In a public statement 
ong hag cw alam git = ee of ie asi he expressed his opinion that the best way to bring the 
The Destruction of Wild Flowers ‘ We 634 Chamber and Senate into agreement was to choose as 
Porrry: Graveyard Among Mountains (W. Ferce Prime Minister some politician who very distinctly 
Stead) vs “* .* .* o- oa .» G34 belonged to the Left, but who had not become pi rsonally 
Books 01 - MOMENT : ,~ wnmersed in recent political controversies. After M. 
penerers 5 Tae Seen a ee ve e+ 089 Painlevé had refused the President invited M. Briand 
gl oe a oe - -" .. 636 to form a Government. M. Briand accepted the invita- 
Living Latin : - ~— is Ms .. 639 ton, but after nearly three days of negotiations he had to 
Eton in Prose and Verse ee ee oe >» 639° confess that he had failed. His opinion from the begin- 
Spring-Cleaning . ° os = -» 640 ning was that a new Government must be based on the 
ooo Seley ak Feat ot Ww. Kiddy) .. 64 Cartel des Gauches and that if was essential that all the 
Pie a aie, gee : four groups of the Carte! should be represented in the 
Epironral nik: Geomnanianais: te renee: 13 York Street, Covent Ministric On Tuesday the National Council of Socialists 
G n, L. i ky 2s 1 Subscription to The ** Spectator” costs jeeted M. Briand’s advances with a prompt and con- 
] 5 s per annum, including postage to any part of ta temptuous unanimity which marked their opinion of 
‘ Lhe Post on this issue is: Inland, ld.; Foreign, 1d. him as an undesirable opportunist. 
aaaiaiseamamamenane —e a smnemnenetees * > k * 
The President's next step was to send again for M. 
NE WS OF TH a WEEK Painlevé, and when we go to press on Thursday it seems 
ro ws sie likely that M. Painlevé, who undertook to form a Ministry, 
will succeed. Paris is particularly excited by the 
a. clonged French crisis is a proof of the possibility of M. Caillaux being included in the Govern- 
extren difliculties which Franee has brought upon ment. This would indeed be a striking example of 
herself 1 persistently refusing to perform the com- ‘Time's revenges, but it may be that the restored exile 
monpla but necessary duty of facing the facts. alone can straighten out French finanees. The wide- 
Ever sinee the War she has failed to tax herse Ifadequately; spread belief in his financial wizardry would greatly 
she has only nominally balanced her Budgets ; she has help him. In this country such a crisis would probably 
put into circulation far more than the legal maximum — have been solved by a dissolution, but under the French 
ord though for many months this fact has been Constitution there can be no dissolution before the legal 
disguised and even denied; she has ignored her foreign period of a Parliament has expired unless the Senate 
( : All this time she has enjoyed a fictitious appear- — gives its consent. The Senate, however, has not been 
ance of prosperity. It is probably true that there are quite so adamantine in its treatment of the grave financial 
very | if any, unemployed in France. But her credit Jaxities as some people expected. On Wednesday 
has | broken into atoms and now in the presence ofa night it pass d without comment the Bill which had 
Ira h stands at a value almost four times less than — heen rushed through the Chamber increasing the author- 


-War value she hardly knows which way to turn, 
r that nobody likes the job of becoming Prime 
‘and shouldering this ghastly financial burden. 
Pe % * # 

we wrote last week the fantastic policy of a 
voluntary Capital Levy which would bear the low rate 
nt. interest has collapsed. M. Herriot framed 
this scheme of a Levy which was not a Levy in con- 
Junction with his new Minister of Fimance, M. de Monzie, 


SI 


ol 3 Yr ¢ 


ized note eurreney by four milliards, thus relieving the 
France of its anomalous responsibility. It 


control of the Bank 


Banque de 


was. of course, the Government's 
which did the mischief, 
BS * * * 
Belgium, like France, is in the throes of forming a 


new Ministry. M. Vande rve lde, kk adk r ot the Soci ilist 
Party, is trving to get together a Coalition Cabinet. The 
General Couneil of the Socialist Party, as we learn from the 
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Brussels correspondent of the Times, considers that assist- 
ance must be sought from both the Right and the Left. 
Proportional representation at the General Election has 
in fact, as so often happens, made a coulition inevitable. 
Much depends upon the line taken by the Catholics. 
So far they have merely decided to form a bloc to preserve 
the unity of the Catholic Right. If they maintain this 
policy M. Vandervelde may find it quite impossible to 
get a working majority. In that event King Albert 
would call upon a Catholic to form an Administration. 
No party has got a clear mandate from the country. 
The more we see of the results of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, the less we like them. In theory the repre- 
sentation of minorities is admirable, but in practice we 
find several groups sterilizing one another and the 
nebulous policy which comes from carrying compromise 
to excess. The way is thus opened to that curse of all 
politics, log-rolling. 
* * * * 

The German Presidential campaign is in full swing 
again after a lull at Easter. When we wrote last week 
Ficld-Marshal von Hindenburg had refused nomination. 
His consent, however, was gained later, some say when 
august approval was signified from 
attribute the change to the 
Admiral von Tirpitz. Herr Jarres retires and 
the parties of the Right are nominally united for 
Hindenburg, but many blocks of voters are likely to be 
offended at the change and others may fear the effect 
abroad of the success of a candidate whose manifesto, 
though dignified, had little in it beyond a demand that 
he should not be expected to surrender his convictions. 
Herr Marx is making use of this difliculty by speaking 
at length upon the importance of Germany's foreign 
relations. 


Doorn; others 
machinations of Grand 


* * * * 


Tord Balfour’s tour in Palestine after the inauguration 
of the University at Jerusalem was successful until he 
proceeded into Syria where the French received him 
well, but the Arabs of Damascus, students and others, 
made a fierce demonstration against his presence. Several 
people were wounded and one rioter was killed. Lord 
Balfour left quickly and quietly for Beirut whence he 
sailed for Alexandria. The affair is not easily explained. 
Though Lord Balfour has a cool personal courage which 
disconcerted those who were reponsible for his safety in 
Treland long ago, yet he would obviously have avoided 
ausing embarrassment to General Sarrail and his officers 
if he had had any idea of what would happen. Damascus 
is not affected by the Balfour Declaration. Was the rioting 
instigated by Palestinians who found no opportunity of 
demonstrating actively in territory administered by Great 
Britain? Or was the visit used by discontented elements in 
Syria as an excuse—as good as another—for a demonstra- 
tion of feeling not really connected with Zionism? We 
trust that no lasting harm will arise to French administration 
or to Franco-British relations in the East. 

* « % * 

The Russian patriarch, Tikhon, died at Moscow on 
April 8th at the age of sixty. Though he died in peace 
as, so far as is known, he had lived for the last few months, 
he will certainly be regarded as a martyr to his faith, 
whose heart was broken by his own sufferings and those of 
the Church in Russia. He was a man of wide knowledge 
of the world for he was at one time Bishop of the Orthodox 
Church in the United States. When the Tsarist régime 
fell, the Procuratorship of the Holy Synod fell too 
and the Church ceased to be a political institution. The 
Patriarchate was revived and Tikhon was chosen by lot 
the first holder of the oflice since Peter the Great suspended 
it. Though many thought that the hope for Russia lay 


as = = 
— 

in her Church, the Bolshevists persecuted the priests wit 
ts with 


more savage hatred than they showed to other educate 
classes. Tikhon was arrested in 1922 for his outspoken 


particularly over the sacrilege of Church property for , ther 
purposes than the relief of famine. The probability of | 
being killed aroused a wave of feeling through Christena, 


! 
t 


that seemed to put even the Bolshevists to shame “a 
he was released, a broken man, in 1923. 
x ‘* % 
On April 8th Mr. Havenga made his Budget speech 


in the Heuse cf Assembly at Cape ‘Town and anpoy 
as his guiding principles the protection of South African 
industries, the encouragement of imports of raw material 
and the “adjustment on a quid pro quo basis” of Imperial 
preferences. The rebate on British imports will he with. 
drawn from articles in which Great Britain has “a 
dominant market,” but retained on others. The Union 


has its first surplus since the War and Mr. Haveriga estimat, 
an additional revenue from tariffs of £600,000, and puts 


pre- 
i 


Ss 


at the same figure the estimated reduction of the Imperial} 
rebate (£350,000 instead of £950,000). In our opinion the 
old preference was so small that British exporters who are 


affected by the changes will be able to face the ney 
conditions witheut alarm. 
rr % & * 
The Caleutta correspondent of the 77 says that 


among the extreme Indian politicians there is some 
disappointment at the suspension of the long-range 
conversations between Lord Birkenhead and Mr. (. R. 
Das, and at Lord Winterton’s statement in the House of 
Das to 
adds that he has 
the best authority for stating that if such an in 
fe sug 
we agree with him, that it is a pity not to make use of the 
better atmosphere which has recently drifted across Indian 
polities. 


Commons, ruling out any idea of inviting Mr. 


come to London. The correspondent 





were to be sent it would be accepted. 


Regular negotiations in the immediate future 
might be premature as Lord Reading who is 
home has not yet had an opportunity of talking things 
over with the Government, but 

conducted on the understanding that they were only 
“a great de al 


mood of 


returning 
informal conversations 


** feelers ” 
of good. 


could do no harm and might do 


To take advantage of the melting 


your opponent is just as sound a rule as to keep your 
enemy on the run when once he has started. 
or * a * 
In view of the intention of the Grecks to restore the 


Parthenon we are attracted by the 
Courtenay Pollock that the Elgin marbles shor 
restored to Greece. The best setting for archacological 
treasures is their place of origin, and further than that 
we believe that no act 
even of restitution is 
reservations have to be made. 
be said that we are in possession of looted property. 
At the time when Lord Elgin brought the marbles to 
England he actually saved them, for the Greeks had 
shown themselves indifferent to their treasures and 
the Turks had habitually destroyed them. As Mr. 
Kdward Bell has said, in a_ letter to the Times 
criticizing Mr. Pollock’s proposal, if the marbles were 
actually replaced on the Parthenon they would suffer 
from exposure and also perhaps from earthquakes or 
public disturbances. Elgin marbles 
are the property of the world, and not of ourselves or 
even of Greece. No doubt it is true that 
study them in the British Muscum than would ever study 
them in Athens. On the 
like the idea of presenting the marbles to Greece to be 
very seriously considered provided that guarantees of 


proposal of Mr. 


of international generosity or 
Nevertheless, 


To begin with, it cannot 


wasted. certain 


In the best sense the 
more pcrsons 
we should 


whole, however, 


their proper treatment could be obtained. In Athens. for 
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instance, they ought to be kept under cover and not 
yeplaced on the Parthenon. We could content ourselves 
with replicas here. ‘ P P 

The Independent Labour Party has been holding its 
Faster Conference and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald eame in for some uncivil treatment from 
speeches that raked up the Zinovieff letter to no effect. 
A few signs of « motional idealism do not go far to relieve 


at Gloucester 


the feeling, given by the long reports in the Times, that 
many of the sp akers were clouded with economic ignor- 
ance or stimulated by ill-will towards more prosperous 

On Monday 


ling for a universal minimum wage was 


ier than by love of humanity. 
q resolution cal 


passed, but non 
to be obtam cl. Tuesdas 

nking and eredit and the nationalization of 
prope rity, on The 


extremists did not succeed in carrying conviction that 


né jghbours Yr 


- of the speeches made it clear how it was 
was spent in discussing the 
control of b: 
tial ee aS NEA est 
which no resolution was passed. 
trade union funds and co-operative capital should be 
confiscated without compensation (except by each other 
fiscation) as well as real property and other 
capital belonging Mr. William Graham 
| like a financial expert in manner, but did 


after the cot 
to small owners. 
spoke as ust 
not refer to the unhappy results that we are secing from 
political influence wielded over the Banque de France. 
Mr. Mosley preached enthusiastically on the text of * the 
banks for the Iie argued in 
expansions of credit, but was followed by a speaker who 


people.” favour of great 
called his theorics “ mere inflation.” 
* * re M 
The Lendon corr spond nt of the Manchester Guardian 
savs that the Government are ce nsidering very sé riously 
wages in certain depressed 
Sir Arthur Stecl- 
‘ 


Minister of Labour, is to discuss the matter 


subsidize 


the proposal to 
industrics by diverting the dole. 
Maitland, thy 
with Sir Alfred Mond and other industrial leaders. It is 

that the proposal is to be examined very 
Spectator of April tth we deseribed 


results of rate-aided wages a 


good new 
carefully. Ino the 
the unfortunat 


go. But we must repeat what we said then, that 


hundred 
years ¢ 
ation may be proof against such terrible 
after the French 
Demoralization is rampant now, and we are quite pre- 
pared to have it proved to us that Sir Alfred Mond’s 


scheme could not make demoralization worse but might} 


modern orvanl 
demoralization as resulted wars, 


on the contrary, help shipbuilding and other depressed 


industries over t] 


e dead point which they have reached. 


It has heen left to a Unionist Government to stir 
the Post Office into a readiness to extend its activities 
by adopting th Recently, Lord 
Wolmer, representing the Postmaster-General, pointed to 


the suecess of the scheme elsewhere, which in a sense ecx- 


Cash-on-de livery system. 


pands two funetions of the Post Office, one as a carrier and 
the other as a conduit for the transmission of money with- 
out any cash passing between two places, just as a Postal 
Order passes. The Morning Post published an article 
lately which we fully far as 
believing that the scheme could be made to work in 


with agree, even so 
much desired extension of pareel post for agri- 
produce in bulk. The Association of 
Chambers, however, rejected a motion in favour, appar- 
ently through apprehension of fraud. We suspect that 
reason was a fear that the big advertising 


with the 


cultural small 


a stronger 


stores would) gain more trade from the small shops. 
If that was so, we believe that they took a short-sighted 
vie) 


x = ms x 
The settlement of the strike and retaliatory lock-out 
in the Co-operative Socicties in the north-west of England 


is satisfactory, as a long and bitter strike would have done 
great harm to voluntary co-operative effort. The work 
of the Co-operative Societies is the best of all economic 
bridges between Capital and Labour, since every member 
is a capitalist in the best sense. Neither 
tion nor nationalization eradicates the will to strike, and 


cO-O} cTa- 


only rigid, even militarized, nationalization could eliminate 


the right to strike—an essential right of a free man 


though he may use it unreasonably. The societies are 
more businesslike than the nationalized enterprises such 
as the Post 


point the way to the Socialist millennium by offering, say, 


Ofiice, whose armies of employees do not 


more work for less money in order that the public may 
benefit by penny postage. The able men who control 


the Co-operative movement issued circulars to their 
members during the dispute pointing out, as any business 
jirm would, that their employees were paid as good wages 
as the business could bear, and that any increase would 
come out of the pockets of purchasing members. 
* # * x 

We greatly regret to record the death of Mr. John 

An American by birth, 


of country and his habits 


Sargent, the famous painter. 
he was English in his choice 
of life. It that, however 
may be related in a historical sense to a particular period, 


seems certain intimately he 


he will always be recognized as one of the world’s great 


artists. The searching grasp and sincerity with which 


he scleeted the “extreme characteristic impression ” in 
was ¢ <traordinary. Ile 
Wertheimer 
work by 


alone enough to 


any subject of his portraiture 
saw it and “ went straight for it.” The 
portraits in the National Gallery—the only 
a living artist ever hung there—are 
Sargent was in intention 
particularly 
could be 


ate ; ‘eile ox Sa 
All his audacity and self-confidence 


prejudice that 


Besides, some of his paintings, 
] 


conquer the 
a satirist. 

perhaps his casual water-colours, show that he 
in love 
seemed to flow through his brush. As a man he was 
and at 


publicity was forced on him he could be seize 


with beauty. 


moments when 


pet sonal 
‘dd with a 


exceptionally — shy, 
panic of nervousness. 
r * * * 
Sir Frederick British 
Museum, has issued an account ¢ 
discovery at Ur of the Chaldees. In a statement to the 
Daily News Sir Frederick describes the discovery as “* the 
most important early monument at Babylonia that has 
been found.” Ur, the birthplace of Abraham, was the city 
where King Ur-Engur set up the great tower of the temple 
of the Moon God 2,300 years before Christ. The chief 
discovery by the joint expedition of the British Muscum 
and the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania is a 
beautiful carved limestone slab which when complete was 
fifteen feet high and five feet wide. It bears a portrait of 
King Ur-Eneur and a record of his building and other activi- 


Kenvon, the Director of the 
f a very important 


In one scene the King 
The 
god holds out to him the appliances of the architect. 
In another scene the King is seen carrying the tools of a 
cene the construction of the 


ties as a canal-maker, and so on. 
receives from his god the order to build the tower. 


mason. In yet another 
tower is in progress ; ladders are set against the unfinished 
walls and the builders are carrying up mortar. It is alla 
graphic representation of the place much as Abraham 
must have seen it. 

ra * te 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
102 4; on Wednesday week 102 |}; ; Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 883 ; 

week 883 : Conversion Loan (35 


was on Thursday 


a year ago 1023. 
on Wednesday 
a year ago 877 per cent.) 
77; on Wednesday week 76]3; a year 


. ~~ 9 
OLZO 46 ise 
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TOPICS 


MR. 


OF THE DAY 


BALDWIN: A CHARACTER 
STUDY 
I.—THE UNCOMPETITIVE MAN, 


[Copyricut is Tue Unrrep States By THe Tadependent 


(Boston). | 
WV R. BALDWIN is still somewhat of an enigma, per- 
A 


sonal and political, to the British people. His rise 
was so rapid and so unexpected, and took place at 
a time when our party system had been thrown into such 
inextricable confusion, that it is not surprising if people 
are puzzled exactly how and where to place him. 

Tl first thing to remember about Mr. Baldwin is that 
he is not a party man on the old lines, and does not owe 
his rise to power to the old conditions. 
any part of his political status to great wealth, to any 
connexion with one of the ruling families of old days, 
or, like Mr. Austen and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to being 
the son of a great Parliamentary father. Again, 
not belong to any of the great Interests, nor can he be re- 


He does not owe 


he does 


garded as one of their annexed representatives. He is a 
man of considerable private means, but though expe- 
rienced in business he is no great financier or millionaire, 
Neither the landed interest, nor the coal interest, the 
brewing interest, nor the distilling interest looks to him 
for special guidance or support. 

Next, Mr. Baldwin is not one of U 
visen to prominence because of his oratory. 


e men who have 


I inean by 
this that he is not a great Parliamentary debater a man 
like Lord Randolph Churchill in the past, or like his 
brilliant son, Mr. Winston Churchill, to-day. Tle has not 
made speeches in Parliament, or conducted Parliamentary 
tactics from day to day in a manner which would make il 
possible to say of him what Disracli said of Pecl— that he ts 
- Member of Parliament.” Mr. Baldwin is not 
eminent, as a platform speaker; he is not one of 


a great 


the people who can go round the country winning men's 
hearts and votes and makine for themselves a devoted 
Nor does he belong to the 


ivpe of politician who studics some particular question, 
¥} | 


clan of personal adherents. 


or group of questions, and makes hiraself their master. 
Mr. Baldwin has net made his name connected with any 
special legislative proposals. The only region in which 
he seems to approach this type ef politician is that 
of Imperial Preference. But heve he has done 
nothing of the kind that was done by Mr. Bonar Law. 
Mr. Bonar Law took up Imperial Preference and made it 
his own in such a special degree that it was impossible to 


even 


dissociate his name from it. 
Ie has 


round 


Finally, Mr. Baldwin is not a coferie politician. 
not formed a little band of admirers and supporters 
him—men who become first admirers and then devotees 
of their Chief and are willing to dic in the last ditch with 
him. To have such a band of followers is a great advan- 
tage to a politician, but Mr. Baldwin has not got them. 
Nor has he attempted to get them. 
liked and respected in the House of Commons, he cannot 
be called a magnetic man in the sense that that word was 


Though he is greatly 


used in regard to Disracli, or Gladstone, ovr Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. 

In a word, Mr. Baldwin cannot be said to have got his 
great position by any of the ways in which our statesmen 
usually reach prominence. 


Blow, then, has he achieved greatness ?) The aiswer is, 


es 
—:, 


I think, a double one— partly by good luck, and 
the fact that, without using any of the politician’s art 
. a. a 

he has impressed the House of Commons and the country 

: —_- . ¥: 

generally with the belief that he is a man of the hi 


partly by 


che 

political character and a man who can be trusted — 
and every circumstance to run straight. Burke said : 
Lord Rockingham that “ his virtues were his arts.” The 
very same thing might be said of Mr. Baldwin. Thouph 
he has never consciously tried to use his political virtues 
as levers, and has never allowed other people to use them 
for that purpose, yet these political virtues have acted 
quite as cfliciently as if they were the arts of the self. 
advertiser. Myr. Baldwin has always been felt by his 
colleagues in Governments and by his associates in the 
House of Commons to be a man who could be trusted not 
to catch at a personal advantage, not to make his country s 
difliculties stepping-stones to his own eminence, and not 
to push others aside in order to advance himself. Nobody 
has ever felt in regard to him what politicians so often 
feel about each other: * If LT leave my chair for a moment 
somebody else will come up and sit in it, and [ shall never 
be able to get back. If I don’t stake out my claim, stick 
to it, and defend it at all costs, it will be jumped by 
somebody else. Therefore T must use eternal vigilance, 
and must be always rcady to drive out the intruder. Ina 
Mr. Baldwin 
has never shown tendencies of this kind: but it happens 
(1 am quite sure that Mr. Baldwin has never thought of 
this himself) that, 


men on these lines, no one in fact 


word, I must compete, and compete to win.” 


when there is fierce competition 


amongst 


advances so 
quickly as the man who is genuinely uncompetitive—the 
man who does not ride jealously, or fight jealously, or 
write or speak jealously, but is quite genuinely content 
Such an 
altitude disarms competition and gives the uncompetitive 
When once he has 


won the conlidence of others as the man who does not want 


to see other men succeeding and advancing. 


man an extraordinary advantage. 


to step into your place, or to pull you down, or push you 
aside in order to advance himself, he may find himself so 
little hustled and crowded that he is able to stroll to the 
front. Lord Grey of Fallodon was a very notable example 
on the Liberal side of this advancing without the effort to 
advance. People never looked upon him as a competitor 
on euarcd lest he 
The result was that there 


was nobody on the watch. as it were, to keep him down, 


or felt that it was necessary to be always 
should push in front of them. 
and that in days of stress and struggle and of strong per- 
sonal feelings and antagonisms he was one of the few 
people on whom evervone could agree——the man about 
whom people felt that you might put vour finger into his 
mouth and go to sleep, knowing, as the keen business man 
said, that he would never bite it off. Just in this way 
Mr. Baldwin excited no jealousies and no compctitive 
fecling. ‘This made him in the middle of party squabbles 
the man whom everyhody could agree upon as the person 
who, if put into the chair, would not cause anybody clse 
to bounce out of the room, or declare that he had been 
betrayed, or insist that this hypocrite had been dogging 
him for years, trying to steal his reputation and belittle his 
spk ndid service. No doubt there are always plenty of 
people who would much rather take the lead themsclves 
than see non-competitive men like Lord Grey of Falledon 
and Mr. Baldwin go to the front ; but, at any rate, if they 
cannot get the best places themselves, they would much 
rather that a neutral man “had the job” 
Ii is hitter to fail : 
indeed 


than one of 
but such failure 
intolerable 
rival. It 
non-competitive 


polities, ] 


their active rivals. 
when the 
thus 


is intensified becomes 


successful man is your 
that the 


necessary in 


special 
comes about man is oltcu 


! 
recall aill old 


absolutely 
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= 
University rhyme about rivals to the Headship of a 
nive s . 
ollege --- 
‘ as “To vield to each otlu r 
Would neither agre 
So they pats hed up thei quarrel 
By sending for me” 
nding, that is, lor the quict old country parson who 
sending, 
ody’s enemy because no one had ever thought of 


was nob ; m 3 : 
him as 2 possible occupant of the oflice of Head of the 
whi as « : 5 : 5 ; 
College. ‘The history of the Papacy is, of course, full 
OHE,** : ° i, eae 

f such examples of the choice falling upon the man 
ats , 


«0 eemed so little necessary that he beeame the only 
¥ > . ‘ 
possible man. | 

~ But I must nol spoil the symmetry and proportion 
Baldwin by over- 


Ol 
the picture Tam try ing to give of Mr. VI 
enphasizing the fact of his being a non-competitive man. 
He has many other qualities besides that, and they are 
nalities that specially appeal to Englishmen. 


> ef 


Lot STRACIELY. 


(To be continued.) 





REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION ? 


Conference in London between 


FAME 1 sults of the 
| Union 


representatives of the All-Russian Trade 
Congress and representatives of the General Council 
have fulliled the 
When it comes to 


{the British Trade Union Congress 


fears which we expressed last week. 


dialectical manocuvres, or to what yachtsmen  cail 
jockeving for position, the British are no match for Rus- 
sians. We were afraid when the Conference began that 
it was ill-omened and that the British represe ptatives 
would be scored off. They have been scored off —and 


that badly. 
It wa Ih) 
t Wabs «ttt 


much more 


t bound to be so: the Russtans are mentally 


nimble: the quickie ss of their tiptake 1s 


extraordinary. Listen to ai Russian of no more than 
average education and vou will be astonished at the 
subtlety, t} mavmation anc th zest with which he 
EXPTESSES himesclt The Enelishman in a corresponding 
situation in life i fool by comparison. He uses eon- 


ventional phan ( Ww} ch have heen SO hard worked that 
they have ! to mean almost nothing. He looks 
puzzled wh the other man, with his eves flashing, 
is already 1 aging the potency of his next argument 
but on Kvervbody knows that a Russian, perhaps 
even more t ra Frenchman. is a far better talker ane 
i far better eri than an Knelishman, whether he is 
lealing with politics or the arts or life in general. Yet, 


tion of overcoming practical difliculties, 
of 
s, When it is a question of making allowanecs 
itu 
question of doing the fair thing and instine 


of hammering out some adaptation bewildering 
contradiction 
for human ti c and of being tolerant, if not sympathy Lic, 
when it is 
tively disentangling what is just and. straightforward 
from What is unjust and obliqn . the Enelishman towers 


his other He 


not his conelusions 


in most nations. 
(pull he 
because he does not do it by any coherent method of 


above 


does 


cons mporary 


know how arrives at 


thought. 
It ally makes us see red—if the phrase may be accepted 


iS appropriate in the present circumstances—-when any 


hody of Englishmen asks us to learn from Russia better 


Ways of mana affairs. Jn this country we have 


eling our 


rid ourselves ef one kind of tvranny after another for the 

i re l ly t it was cont! Li"\ to the Kenelist Vy EUS 
l hide ty Vi have sent about their business, 
( t kings, baron protectors, a single 
Chamber, | : it rnd even ruline families who had 
Vagucly accumulated teo much power. And now we are 


asked by some Socialists to learn from Russia, which has 
to commit the oldest sins 
The road of safety for 


nothing to teach us but how 
the kinds 
British Labour is to rely upon its proved strength and 


newest of ways.” 
to refuse to be entrapped into any game in which it will 


have to use its weakest weapon, which is conversation 
at high pressure. 

We have such e@ profound belicf in the unfailing good 
sense of the British manual workers that we are convinced 
that they have only to understand what is being attempted 

in order 
Not that we 
opposed to co-operation with Russia. That 


more trade we have with 


in their name —if anybody can understand it 


to say they will have nothing to do with it. 
are is what 
we have always desired, for the 
her the better. But 


encourage the Russian Communists to think that, after 


the issue now is whether we shall 
oll, in spite of the dislike which the British nation has 
shown for their methods and in spite of the disgust which 
at the 


affairs, 


British working men in the mass have shown 
attempts of the Soviet to meddle with British 
chance 
in the 


It is too soon to say even 


coine to be given a better 
before of ealling the tune 


the Communists ar 
than they ever had 
management of British labour. 
now that the British delegates at the London Conference 
really want what they scem to be committing themselves 
to. We suspect that, as said, they 
were for the most part out-talked and out-manoeuvred. 
Th 
of this 
Brit 

li 


we have already 


fact, however, remains that the provisional R ‘port 
be both 


ish and Russian, as a new jumping-off place. 


Conference will used by Communists, 


is a remarkable thing that this should have happened 
Trad Ss had 


ter British 
times made a point of refusing to Communists the rights 


{ several 


af the Union Congr 


of alliliation. It is remarkable, too, that British repre- 
sentatives should have drawn up a 


pa compact with Russian 
the effect of 


which, if ii sucecssful 
to bring disruption into the 
national. British the 
have always spoken with pride of the Amsterdam Inter- 


were , 


Amsterdam Inter- 
{ volutionary ty pe 


Communists 


would bye 
Socialists ol 
national is 7 {he eting the Ty ( NH mod ration and “as iy i nL 


ts practic lly 


titul : 
be remembered that the 


a peculiarly safe ins 


1 bans Be . ri nae 
under British direction. Tt will 


Amsterdam International relused to hi \¢ uti dl alings 
with the Bolsheyvist Trade Unions unless the Russians 
forswore in advanee their infamous schemes of re- 
organizing socicty in all countries upon a basis of destruc- 


, and the 


tion. The Russians refirsed to give that pleda 
consequenee Was that the Amsterdam International has 
kept them at arms leneth. It is obvious that if the 


sritish and Russian Trade Unions in combination fight 


for what Amsterdam has so far refused —a ** free. uncon- 


ditional and iminediate conference with Russian Trade 
Unionism “—the Amsterdam International will be very 
hard put to it to survive with its evolutionary and 
constitutional principles intact. It seems that the 
British and Russian votes in conjunction would 


be almost exactly equal to the voting power of all 
the other countries represented at Amsterdam. It 
well known that the Russian Soviet officials, who impose 
a policy upon the Russian Trade Unions, desire not to 
the Amst but to 


Is 


co-operate with rdam_ International 
kill it. 
The authority upon which the 
in the London Conference 
At the Trade Unior Congress at Hull a resolu- 


tion was passed granting a 


British representatives 


have acted is extremely 
shadowy. 
thority to the General Council 


Federation 


to take action “through the International 

of Trade Unions.” Mr. Purcell’s appeal for auth writy 
to eall a Conference of af unions, whether Comnaunist 
or not, without conditions or reservations, was decisively 
iV ject d. Our readers can ju lee for thems lves how 
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far what has been done in London is in conflict with the 
spirit of the Hull resolution. 

The proposals for “ mutual aid” adopted in London 
do not, it is true, look particularly sinister until they are 
read in the context of a great deal of verbiage which 
accompanies them. The proposals are that the British 
and all-Russian Union Councils should co-operate ** for 
promoting international unity”; that there should be 
facilities for exchanging information and that, finally, 
and most important of all, there should be a Joint 
Advisory Council representing the Russian and British 
Trade Union movements. 

It puzzles us how the British representatives can have 
allowed themselves to agree to some of the nonsensical 
language of the provisional Report, unless they were 
in effect hypnotized by the intellectual superiority 
of the Russians. Take this, for example. It 
that the political reaction which is characteristic of 
nearly every civilized country “ is shown by the continued 
persecution of leading Trade Unionists who, in the 
exercise of class prejudices on the part of employing 
interests, are suspected, persecuted, thrown into gaol 
and even tortured by those in power.” What British 
Trade Unionist, we should like to know, is thrown into 
prison or tortured or persecuted, because he is a Socialist 
or even a Communist ? Almost all imprisonment and 
torture of that sort which we have ever heard of is to be 
found in Russia, where men are so treated for exercising 
what is universally regarded as an elementary right here— 
freedom of speech. After rightly describing with horror 
the probable character of another great war the provisional 
Report goes on to remark that “there is but one power 
which can bring freedom, welfare, happiness and peace 
to the working class and to humanity. That power is 
the working class if well organized, properly disciplined, 
self-devoted and determined to fight all who would oppose 
and prevent its complete emancipation.” So there is 
to be war after all, but war as conceived by the Soviet 
mind—war which will slaughter, imprison and torture 
in order that class warfare may be successful and the 
Proletariat may be enthroned on the dictator's throne ! 
If it were not probable that the British representatives 
were intellectually intimidated one might suppose that 
they consented to this ridiculous contradiction for some 
domestic tactical purpose which is not immediately 


is said 


apparent. 

However that may be, what has happened in London, 
though it is perhaps too silly to be taken very seriously, 
may none the less be seriously used as a useful step to 
anevilend. It happens at a moment which is extremely 
inopportune for Great Britain but highly opportune for 
Zinovielf and his Bolshevist collaborators. Mr. Baldwin 
has summoned all men of good will to a common effort 
of reconstruction. So far the signs have been good. 
Is the favourable atmosphere to be dissipated and turned 
into a murky darkness charged with deadly currents ? 
Evolutionary Socialists like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Clynes cannot, 
unless they go back upon their word, agree with such 
sentiments as we have quoted. Will they choose Mr. 
Baldwin's way (reserving, of course, their right to try to 
establish the Socialist State at some future and 
favourable time), and will they call a halt to the dangerous 
tendeney which has been revealed, or will they allow 
themselves also to be caught up in a net in which the 
Russian vampire will suck the life out of them at his 
leisure % The issue, as we have said, has not yet been 
clearly declared, but if the implications of the provisional 
Report are translated into practical proposals they can 
The choice offered is between 


more 


have but one meaning. 


revolution and evolution. 


——:, 


THE FACTS ABOUT GERMAN 
SHIPBUILDING 
From A CorrESPONDENT IN 2 


\ JIIEN the Furness, Withy Line gaye the order f 
live fast motor-ships of 10,000 toys dead mies 
cach to the Deutsche Werft, there was as much on 
| The rapid aie 
struction of the German mercantile marine is an achieve. 
ment of which the Germans are justly proud. That the 
period of reconstruction, which is now Virtually at “ 
end, should be capped, not with comparative ¢ = 
the stocks, but with so sensational a contract { 


RLIN, 


here as there was alarm in England. 


quiet on 
' rom abroad: 
has given the Germans a sense of victory following y a 
victory. te 

Ilow has such a thing been possible ? Is the t¢ nder of 
the Deutsche Werft merely an isolated phenomenon ? (jp 
is it symptomatic of a general outelassing of the British by 
the German shipbuilding industry and only the beginyins 
of a race in which the odds are all in Germany’s favour , 
During the las 
few months German firms have secured important cop- 


The tender is not an isolated one. 


tracts for locomotives and waggons in South Afviea and 
India, for coal in South America, for harbour works jy 
Kgypt, for building railways in Turkey. A particularly 
striking order was the one given to Krupps by the 
Argentine for boilers. As these boilers were destined for 
Argentine war-vessels the Allies tried, unsuecessfully. 
to hold up the contract on the plea that i 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

It has become a commonplace that German industry 


contravened 


has the advantage over the industries of other countries 
because German labour has low wages and long hours, 
This commonplace has been repeated so often and with 
such exaggeration that one is tempted to deny it. It 
is, however, undeniable in the sense that while it is by no 
means the only cause, it is an important contributory 
cause to the remarkable suecess with which German 
industry has asserted itself so soon after a lost war. 

Whether this cause will remain permanently is doubt. 
ful. Sinee the 
have gradually repleted funds that were wiped out by 
The 


movenien has been 
consolidated. 


mark was stabilized the Trade Unions 


inflation. German Labour 
The extremer groups, especially the Com- 
The aims of the 


polit ical, 


munists, are losing their influence. 
Trade Unions are becoming economic rather thai 
Nor is the hostility between Capital and Lat 

The Luther Government is 
Conservative rather than reactionary, and while it will 


nite so 
harsh as it used to be. 
never abandon its Conservative standpoint it hias show 
considerable flexibility in dealing with labour cisputes. 
Thus, German wages have risen steadily and hours have 
The declared aim of the Germ: 


Wages yuivalen 


been shortened. 
Unions is the eight-hour day and 
to those paid in England. This aim has not yet been 
reached. In the German shipyards particularly, certain 
categories of workmen carn wages that are as much as 
: 


one-third below the corresponding English level. while 


daily working hours vary from 9-10. That such con- 
ditions tend to cheapen production is clear. Put while 
the return of the cight-hour day in all German industries 
is still a long way ahead, and while there is no imi diate 


prospect that German will toueh the Enghsh 


level, it is likely that the difference will grow so mall 


than 


wages 


that wages and working-hours will cease to be mor 


a minor factor in German “ unfair competition. 

The German Unions are far less rigorous in rceiusing te 
! r 
pe Wi 


do overtime than the English. Arrangements 


ihe employers and the men to carry out rush-contracts 
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not uncommon here. Nor is German Labour so 


are , a eats ; 
imposing those Trade Union rules which 


determined in 
bind certain categories of men to certain categories of 
work. German shipyards, by increasing the efliciency 
of their supervision, have been able to work with a re- 
latively large proport ion of unskilled or semi-skilled labour. 
But these things too are probably not permanent. 
Jt must be rem mbered that only eighteen months ago 
the German Trade Union movement was reduced to almost 
complete impotence by the inflation that destroyed its 
funds and by the vast un mployment that provided a 
if labour big cnough to allow employers 

to ignore the most formidable strikes. That time is past 
and the recovery of the German Trade Union movement 
Sut it is still far from complete. 


reserve army ‘ 


has procee dk a ste adily. 
The German shipbuilding industry has received every 


assistance from the State. 


Josses during the war. 
pensation has never been published, but it is estimated 
In the inflation 


It was compensated for its 
The exact amount of this com- 
at a total of G50 million gold marks. 


] 


the first to invoice in foreign currency, and even to 


riod the shipbuilding industry and shipping lines were 


Germans they charged freights and fares in gold, although 


they paid wages in depreciating marks up to the time when 
the mark was stabilized. The Government, too, was 
liberal with its subsidies. Thus, the German shipbuiiding 
programm agreed on between the Government and the 
companies in the year 1921 could be completed in two 
as was originally anticipated. 
stabilized the kederal 


vears instead of in ter 


German 


Since the mark was 

Governny has been more stringent. The agreement 

recently concluded between it and the shipowners 
ided for an annual item ef 50 million marks in the 


The shipowners can apply for credits 


(th ugh 1] Wm ot Sp ct ol new constructions in the 
German yar up to a total that may not exceed this 
annual amount and on condition that they themselves 
provide ; equal to the amount they claim. A 


credit of this kind is re pavabl within five years on the 


1} per cent. during the construction of 


follow a i Bs 
the vessel, 4 per alter construction 1s 
complete, 5 per cent. in the second to third year, and 


the fourth to fifth. These terms remain 


cent. one year 


© per { 

1 favourable than the German bank-rate by at least 
1 per cent. The subsidies are expressly granted only 
for building German vessels, although they do, of course, 
ladirectly ly to reduce general costs. 

After t stabilized mark had fully replaced the depre- 
ciating mark, the German shipping companies, like all 
other German concerns, published balance-sheets in 
gold marks. There is little doubt that in doing so they 


understated their reserves. It 1s highly probable that 
the, hav by 


thus been able to work at very low profits. It is said 


en drawing on undeclared reserves and have 





hey have even accepted contracts that would mean 


aloss. This drawing on hidden reserves must, of course, 
cease before long. 

The circumstances outlined above have, no doubt, all 
col ted towards making the Germans such formid- 
abl petitors, especially in the shipbuilding industry. 


But t ‘ . F 
ut they are of a gencral and not necessarily permanent 


nature. In any case they alone are hardly suflicient 


to ensure the absolute and indisputable predominance 


OL Lk in Shipyards over those of other countries. 
TI ilone, although deserving of the most serious 
consideration, do not fully justify the alarm now felt 
In England. 
There is a further and more specific cause which, 
id » the others, has probably been decisive in giving 


Deutsche Werft such an advantage over English 


yards that are probably in no way inferior as regards 
up-to-date equipment, skill and efliciency, 
This is the post-War interlocking of the different branches 
of German industry which is typically exemplified by 
the dependence of the Deutsche Werft on its parent 
This dependence gives it purchasing facilities 


general 


concerns. 
far greater than those open to any independent concern. 
The parent concern of the Deutsche Werft is the Gute 
Hoffnungs Huette from which it obtains all its steel 
as well as machinery and a number of completed parts. 
The protits of middleman concerns as well as a great 
deal of waste in labour, time, and expenditure are thus 
eliminated. The German “ vertical trust ” is indeed a 
very thine. 
system of defence against the conditions created by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
between consolidation and general ruin. It 


formidable Originally it was largely a 
German industry had to choose 
chose the 
former and having survived abnormal times it faces 
relatively normal times with added efliciency. In a 
sense the tender of the Deutsche Werft might be called 
a triumph of the German vertical trust. This is perhaps 
the one permanent factor that gives German yards an 
advantage over British. It is the outcome of intense 
application, energy, and scientilic thinking. It represents 
a method well worth the most careful study by British 
shipping interests. 

Amid the elation which the success of the Deutsche 
Werft has caused in Germany some warning, critical 
voices are beginning to make themselves heard. There 
is little desire here to intensify the commercial rivalry 
with England, especially as a perilous tariff war might 
be the result. Sir Eric Geddes’ 


an economic conference attended by repre sentatives ol 


recent suggestion of 


the industries of different nations as a step towards 
f international trade rivalries 
In any case, the way 
out of the conflict of which the Deutsche 
Werft is a warning signal is not by artificially heightened 


alleviating the dangers 
has aroused some interest here. 


tender of the 


competition, but by some kind of co-operation between 
British and German shipbuilding industries. 


A PARLIAMENTARY RETROSPECT 


By New MEMBER. 


( NCE more the curtain has rune down on the 

Westminster play. The Government has no 
reason to be dissatisfied with events, for the estimates 
have met with little opposition, and routine business 
is in an advanced No attempt has 
made at constructive legislation as yet, but this was 


condition. been 
hardly to be expected. The time will come when Ministers 
will be pressed to take action in many directions—the 
development of agriculture, of electrical schemes, of 
industrial councils, of insurance, and of 
generally. In the meantime we are promised a striking 
Budget, an early statement of policy on currency, and 
a Factories Bill in the near future, which is encouraging 
to Say the least. 

The general impression is that the Government. is 


doing well in the administrative sphere, though 


research work 


indi- 
vidual Ministers are somewhat lacking in imagination. 
The efforts of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to 


foothold in the quicksands of European diplomacy are 


obtain a 


regarded by members on all sides of the House with 
anxiety, but with sympathetic appreciation. Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland is proving an eflicient Minister of Labour ; 
and it is felt that the political occupants of the Colonial 
Office and the Ministry of Health could hardly be 
improved upon for sheer capacity and knowledge of 
their departments, 
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Where personalities are concerned, Mr. Baldwin 
towers over all in strength of character and true breadth 
of vision. His speech on the Trade Union Levy Bill is 
not forgotten—nor is it likely to be. He has proved 
himself strong enough to speak. Is he strong enough 
to act? That is the question that is agitating thie 
minds of all moderate progressive men and women 
both inside and outside the House, and the answer is 


contained in the mists of the political future. How 
dense those mists are! Who dares to prophesy ? Who 
indeed could have foretold three years ago, when 
Mr. Lloyd George was at his zenith, that to-day 


Mr. Baldwin would be the dominating figure in British 
politics whose every move is watched with breathless 
interest by men of all shades of opinion ? 

As for Mr. MacDonald, 


imagine that to 


T can 
Empire almost 


he is still tired out. 
the British 
single-handed for the best part of a year during a critical 
period of history must take it out of any man. But 
Mr. MacDonald's troubles are not merely physical. To 
put it bluntly, he is suffering from a deticicney of loyal 
supporters. 


govern 


And for this his own weakness in the past 
The the Lebour 
plough their own furrows, and pay little attention to 


is largely to blame. rest of leaders 


each other. Inside the House Mr. Graham, Colonel 
Wedewood and Mr. Alexander have becn the most 
successful, in their varying styles. And outside Mr. 


Thomas has been scoring (inevitably) in his cxchanges 
with the “* Reds.” 
covered the relationship between the control of credit 
and industry. 


while Mr. Snowden has happily dis- 


Sut it is becoming increasingly difticult 
to regard the Labour movement as a political unit, 
much less a Parliamentary party. 

Of the Liberals it is cnough to say that Sir Alfred 
Mond is and Mr. Llovd 
appears to be enjoying rapturously the rdle of enfant 
terrible. 

It is difficult 


always interesting, George 


to write with enthusiasm of the ILouse 


of Commons while the industrial situation appears 
blacker than ever. The debate on  unemplovment 
impressed one with the earnestness of all members 


and their tragic inability to grapple with the question. 
All we 


save 


can do is to implore the industrialists to 
the Government to 
For until the industrial problem is solved, 


vain. 


themselves, and urge vive 
a lead. 


ell else is 


HINDENBURG 


( YERMANY, in the aftermath of defeat, is now 
: reaching the stage at which France elected the 
monarchist, General MacMahon, President of — the 


Republic. But the MacMahous, and even the Boulangers 


are a musance rather than a daneer ino intcrnations! 


Their personality and programmes divide their 
own country, 


politics. 
und no one can raise up a defeated nation 
tiless first he re tmiites il int: rnally. The forees of the 
Right and Left are evenly balanced in Germany, 
and whichever side wins on April 26th will have to face 
a bitter, indeed a 
Hlindenbure’s 


difficult ics 


the 
paralyzing, Opposition at 
lead to 


any dat 


homie. 
internal 
situation 


cleetion would SCrIOUS 


long before could 
cunid Hindenburg 
might lind that he also would have, in the words which 
Gambetta flung at MaeMehon, se 
France, had = her the 
But it was only spirittial heirs of 
Gambetta, MacMahon’s foremost opponent, had reunited 
the nation on the platform of a common national 


Scrous 


arise in international relations : sovit 


souncettre ow se démettre. 


Loo, dismembered pPror inecs mn 


cust. afier the 


——— 
a, 


purpose, free of reactionary taint, that France found the 
means and strength to revindieate her rights, 
Even for personal reasons one can merely 
Jiindenburg’s candidature ; for here is a sinpl: -minded 
honest old man in the hands of political sharper 
need his name just 
which is not in 


ck plore 


3, Who 
something 
Hindenburg represcnts the old 

Prussia. His family, settled 
since 1280 in the Eastern Marches, has for venerati 
served its princes as soldiers or oflicials. 


heeause it 
them. 
conservatism of agrarian 


stands for 


iis 
In spite of 
ancient lineage they have remained poor and send. 
but their princes had changed into kines and finally into 
emperors. With Germany this type has ag 
little in common as a Tory country squire had w'th the 
court and polities of Charles I1., or with the placeny 
and macaronis of the cighteenth century. 
politik of Wilhelm HI. and Biilow, the aggressive, 
adventurous chauvinisms of Ludendorff and Tirpity, 
the economic schemes of Rhenish industrials, Hamby 
shippers or Berlin financiers, remained 2 clos 
the old) Prussian. Even 
Hindenburg a political 


modern 


th 


. ; 
hK Welt. 


ed book te 
Mittel-Europa és Was for 
Indeed. his fecling 


for his sovereign still always turns to the King of Prussia 


“morass, 


rather than the Emperor of Germany, as if even that 
was too wide and too new for him : 
how often in) speeches or 
Wilhelm If. as “* the King.” flindenbure is now 
serve once more as a figure-head and a tool to 
with which he has litle in common. 
that) physical 
otherwise 


it 1s amazing to note 


manifestoes he refers to 


a world 
One almost reerets 
presence is required in 
not = Siegfried 
Hermann of the Teutoburg Forest admirabl 
Nationalist candidate for the Presidency of th 
Republic ? 

Hindenburg was born at Posen in 1847. th 
army officer. 


candidates 
the Nibelhimg « 


make an 


would I 


German 


son of an 
Ai the ave of cleven he entered a military 
school; this was not a choice of a profession, but the one 
thing to do puts it, “ eine Selbstverstindlichkeit.” 
When parting at the gate from his father, the little boy 
felt like erving, but remembered that now he wore the 


as he 


King’s uniforii and suppressed his tears. Tle marched 
an enthusiastic goose-step beiore Frederic William IV., 
and the wateh which the Kine’s widow eave 
he still wore in the Great War. 


sovercign 


him in 1868 


Passionate lovalty to his 
throughout life an essential, and 


perhaps the most important, part of his religious creed. 


has been 
Ile always was “ conscious of a personal relation to the 
King ~; the fact that up to 1916 he never had come into 
closer touch with Wilhelm PL. may have 
faith in him, when even such a 
that of the Moltke 
disillusioned. In 1916, at the 


vear of lus service as ollicer, having mentioned his sover- 


preserve d this 


very mediocre mund as 


had become thoroughh 


eclebration of the 


younger 
fiftieth 
cien, Hindenbure exclaimed with an unmistakable ring 
“his Pamton 


a prayer for my 


of sincerity iW last breath which shal! be 
'? When the 
his thoughts still turned with a 
"My All-Highest War 
him on October Ist. I 


want to be near him in case he might require me in thes 


King and my counters 
final disaster had come 
dee p 


*pielas © fo bis beinap rov: 


Lord retures home, and - follow 


davs.” Tn November, 1918, he was prepared to lead a 
military counter-revolution, but the troops would t 
tollow. Now he is to try the electors. 

In 1866 Hindenburg for the first time went into batth 
a contemporary letter of his records his feelings: . . 6a 


certain enthusiasm at the sound of the first bullets 

a short prayer, a thought about my dear poople at home 
and abeut my old name, and then forward !” 
aud sincere were these words, but hardly serious when 
considered from the angle of history — and all this Hinden- 


burg himself has remained to this day. His mind has 


Simple 
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to the class-consciousness of arrogance begotten in the 
Tory by his morning bath and clean linen, while the Whig 

platonically neutral—allows himself to be woocd like a 
courtesan without a heart, impartially despoiling all and 
helping none. 

Now during the recent inquiry on the cost of living, 
three honest and ingenuous housewives exposed with 
erystal clearness the whole disadvantage of belonging to 
the middle class of citizens. 
the working class and had not intended te betray any but 
their own burdens. By inference only did they reveal the 
chasm that divides the strata that covers its shabby attire 
by well-brushed neatness from the social level where it is 
permissible to go shopping in * father’s cap” and a shawl 
the “Father” having 
acquired during the War, not a taste in caps but a taste 
the 
at the hands of an inept cook who rules the 
destinies of the family. and (with a wisdom in which 
previous Boards of Education have been significantly 


gathered round shoulders. 


in “steaks and joints,” suffers only —so house- 


wife told us 


wanting) the witness added this rider : ** It was ignorance 
that kept people poor,” by which she probably also meant 
* poorly nourished.” 

Presently enter on the scence the third Citizen’s wife in 
the cast. “Tt is very 
difficult for the Middle Classes to compare pre-War with 
present prices, because their standard of living has gone 


dew Again: “ Yes. The 


To her investigator she replies : 


OM. average women of the 
Middle Class are geod cooks ; they married on such small 
means that they must make themselves efficient in 


housework.” 

Her statement has the simplicity of Greck tragedy ; but 
the poignancy of it gets blurred in the grey tints of 
If she afford to 


housekeeping money, 
! Z 


familiar suburban surroundings. 
keep oa the 


“mothers ~ duties are perhaps not so varied but are 


can 
servant out of 
still arduous enough, for the general servant is not so much 
of a servant as a general, and gives her commands as to 


herown “| 


leave to her second-in-command, her mistress. 
Those ladics of high rank issuing their humanitarian 


ukases over the shoulders of their grooms of the chamber, 
and those peeresses of finance who pay their kitchen-maids 
the wages of a bank clerk, have not made things casicr for 
gentility in West Kensington or Hampstead. 
the 


against the dirt of the coal-burning metropolis and high 


As long as 
“general” is on the active list, the daily campaign 
prices can sUill be waged. But if the general is stricken 
with the prevalent plague which curiously enough before 
the Health Act 


then the trouble begins : 


fisurance never seemed so frequent, 
that Act having been framed 
for prescribing pink tonics for pale people without any 
reference to ¢ pidemic catarrhs. 

where all 
fell 


on his neighbour's neck in an emotional enthusiasm for 


very member of the Touse of Commons 
were for the sentiment and none were for the sense 
the hastily devised health insurance. Was it a scheme by 
which the hospitals, always begging, always pulling in 
their waist-belts hungry for want of support, were at last 
to be placed on a sound financial basis by weekly stamps 
Not a bit of it! 


forced out of the cmplovers’ pockets 7 


Were the outpatient wards to be enlarged and local 
doctors subsidized to attend in turn? Nothing of the 
kind! Was there to be a division of medical attendance 


whereby the overworked practitioner would distribute 
some part of the practice to which he could not do justice ? 
Hardly possible in a profession that is monopolist in its 
methods ! 


No! 
circumstance or attainment, became a pancl doctor whose 
waiting-room is trammed to suffocation with a class of 


The man of small practice, whether by force of 


Two of these were indeed of 


—— 





- ——<— 
patient ignorant of the danger of infection. 
hardly has time to examine thoroughly the pati 
less to sterilize the consulting-room. : 

Turn now to the effect of this panel system in the 
home of the middle class for which the politicians would 
have had us believe it was specially designed. For the 


and whe 
ent much 


splendour of keeping one or even two servants to leaye 
him free to carry on his own vocation the employer 
contributes a weekly sum of fivepence each. If the servant 
is ill of influenza how will it help him ? The panel dotien 
will call, but no hospital or infirmary will take in the ea: 
A servant ill in bed must be nursed, and must also be yp. 
placed by a substitute. 


paid 


There are thus three to be 
for in lieu of one. 

A professional woman of my acquaintance whilst dail 
engaged in earning her living had the unpleasant eXpe- 
rience of having one maid dangerously ill with influeys 
while the other maid had an accident causing a serioy. 
inflammation to the leg. The neighbouring hospitals 
vould not admit the latter even at their own terms, 
arguing that some of their wards were closed. As she 
that moment Vital to the girls 
chanee of saving the limb, with influenza in the hous 
there was no choice but to take her to the Infirmary, 


considered every was 


where indeed she was magnificently nursed back to 
recovery but the maid never forgave 


sending her to the 


her mistress lor 
* pauper’s hospital,” as she called if, 
ana bitterly resented her own weekly contribution for 
* at”” If she has an 
accident in the street she will straightway be carried to a 


And she has justice on her side. 


hospital, but if she meets with it in the house of he: 
employer, his liability under the law makes things less 
For not only has the employer to contribute to the 


Health Insurance under the Act, but he has privately to 
insure himself against Employers’ Liability, and whi 


easy. 


the servant is ving ill at his house the Insurance Society 
has first to be satistied of the validity of the claim. Me 

while the panel doctor may be deficient in surgical skill 
In a large estab- 


} 


rake snort 


or his hand may have lost its cunning. 
lishment the housekeeper would probably 
work of it all, for servants as a body are singularly devoid 
of pity to one another; but in a small houschold th 
relation between employer and employee is am 
feudal one. 

Well, what provision is made by the State for the most 
faithful of its citizens, the householder of slender ) 
None. 
stitution commercial enterprise will insure him agatust 


t will 


icans 


Fora premium varying according to age and © 


accident or illness, but LT know of no hospital tha 
admit a householder who can keep a servant or two 
without considerably bigger fees than he can afford to pay. 
A private Nursing Home is still more prohibitive ; but, 
of course, if the great surgeon will not operate in the 
home and a patient values his life, his family may mal 
the sacrifice. 

And so while the miserable professional man is lying 
there ill with his pulse running the race for life, his con- 
valeseence is retarded by the terror of the Jiability of his 
bill of health that will be hanging over his head if by 
Ifow often must he think to himself: Verily 
this 


recovers. 
it is easier and cheaper to slip quietly out of and 


leave the world to Party and to Proliteers.” 
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HOUSING SCHEME, 


AN Triste CORRESPONDENT. 


A. DUBLIN 
Fiom 
W\URING the past year an attack has been made 
I) en the Dublin housing problem which is doubly 
; 4: first. because the magnitude of the problem 


restine 


pie 
secmed to hi 
+ ntl] a man of faith arose 
it unt a n 


ve crushed the very hope of dealing with 


and secondly, because 


what has been done has many elements of novelty. 
J allud to the housing scheme launched by the Rev. 
). H. Hall, a clergyman of the Church of Treland, at 
Paipview 2 a scheme religious in its inception, successful 
ja its working out as a business undertaking, and coloured 
by CO-O} itive ideas, 


Now, th which Mr. Tfall 
like a David is indeed a Goliath in its immensity. 


] 1, ' 
was a [ove i\ ( 


upon streets of Georgian mansions, with classic porticoes 


went out 
Dublin 


but now its lone streets 


problem against 
vy a century ago: 
armorial bearings, are turned into a human 


beholds the city at 
allare 


and olfen 


warren. The straneer who first 


night. with its multitudinous broken windows 


ey yellow light that tells how every room 
family, or perhaps several families, thinks of 
the Inferno. Disease, tratlie, within 


sordid vice are 


those crumbling walls, with, it is true, a strange leavening 
of endurar and piety. About twe-thirds of the city 
consists of th sluia areas, condemned as insanitary. 
Cons ce d in the light of public inte rest, the chief evils 
of this A in state of affairs are the disease, crime and 
unrest which are engendered. The fecklessness of the 
people. Which makes it so hard to pursue civic cleanliness 

| prosperity, never can be removed while the majority 
dwells mm squatol 


How this appelling congestion arose is well-known 
his rts Dublin has {' W industries, and its population 
‘ under an aristocratic order that has passed. Political 
uncertaimt has cheeked enterprise for twenty years, 


wad in the last few vears there has been enormous destruc- 


i Recently -as the result of the movement which 
J: hout to deseribe—an inquiry was made regarding 
their hom circumstances among 1,000 employees of 
( of the biggest industries in the city. It was found 
that of these no fewer than 500 lived in homes of single 

: of the rest. most of them reared their families 
in | roomed homes. Virtually none of them occupied 
aw horse This is a typical « xample of the condition 
of respectable and steady workers. A large cmplover 
told an example of what obtains among quite 
well-paid men, that a father and son, Trade Union workers, 
Lor ! no less than Cll a wei k to their two-roomed 


foulest of the slum tenements; yet they 


i r saved a shilling. In the slum areas living is at 
ts dearest. Food is impure and preposterously dear. 
Lacki gardens and pleasant home life, the wage- 
¢ e driven to the ein-shop. 

The people of Dublin have come to look on the tene- 
ments as one of the natural evils of life like the bad 


weather. Mr. ILall takes a different view. le declares 


that Christians should regard the slum evil as a thing 
ietical 


done if 


to | fought Jike any other abuse. Tle has pr 
showing what could b« 
will. To get 


capital, and an assurance of 


g about 
there Wer’ but the 
t 


) | nes are necessary 


ts. and he set 


building rr -started 


co mie working. Mr. Hall sought the latter first. 
He went to builders, labourers, and possible tenants ; 
and with the information which he collected, he hammered 
out a scheme for building houses and selling them to 
occupiers. Ile sueceeded in persuading Labour to agree 


to yield a larger output for the standard wages than has 


obtained in recent years. Then he approached some 406 


people, seeking funds. He appealed to conscience and ta 


Christian idealism. ** Ido not ask you, inthese bad times, 


for alms,”’ he said, in effect: “I only ask you to invest 


a portion of your savings— instead of putting them all 


into foreign securities— in your own -country, building 


fellow citizens.”> Some people 


looked into Mr. Hall’s fieures and laughed at them. 


houses for your needy 
Some 
Some 


gave him money, never ¢ xpecting to see it back. 


were caught by his sober enthusiasm, and lent gener- 


' 
ously, 
Land was bought in a working-class district near the 


docks. Four houses were erected. When people saw 


comfortable dwellings rising, 


they began to realize that Mr. 


the scaffolding up and 
Hall was not dreaming 
building them. Larger were in- 
vested, and now St. Barnabas’ Public Utility Society 
Ltd., has built a litth 


occupied to-day, while others are in course of construction, 


houses but sums 


> 
colony of fifty-six houses, all 
The houses are mostly built under the 1919 Act, with 
the usual State assistance. They cost, when all expenses 
but they are 


the slowest rate 


are taken into account, roughly £600 each ; 
fieure. At 
bee nic full 


sold, of course, at a lower 


of payment, tenants owners in twenty 


many are arranging to buy out mori quickly, 
outright. 


Vears 3 


and some have already bought Purchase 


rent averages £1 a week. The houses are rate-free for 


ten vears. 
The Belfast by the Great Northern 
Railway sees Mr. Halls neat little colony lying to the 


traveller from 
left just before the train slows into Amiens Street ter- 
Near the colon 


than 


minus, 
better 


which the inhabitants o 


are squalid cottages not much 
relics of the Dublin from 
"Utility Street ” have escaped. 


lic in eraceful blocks of two or 


mud cabins 


The houses of the colons 
six dwellings, of varied design which bears the linea- 
architecture. 
vith pebble-dashed 
and are arranged around il 


to a common rr 


ments otf good modern small-dwelling 
They are built of 


walls and diamond 


concrete blocks, 


slates, 
creation 


leads 


broad curvine road that 


ground. There are large open back and 


cardens at 
front, and tenants may be scen busy at their kitchen- 
l 


gardening. The womenfolk show pride in these homes 
that are 
tasteful casement 


Kach of the he 


a kitchen livine-room, a 


not al landl rads, and thre hineed windows r¢ veal 
curtains, 
floor, 


milains, Oj} the eround 


itting 


Uscs Cf 


room, scullerv, and a 


large pantry: on the floor above, three bedrooms and 
afine bathroom. The visitor is impressed by the excellent 
quality of all the fittings — the substantial range. the 
solid doors, the eood locks, Kither the CO-Cper vily 


idea or the clerical secretary has ruled out 


\ “cutting 
in details, such as is practised by so many builders and 
produces so much discomfort. In the conmmon recreation 


there is 


ground of sbout half an acre a sandpit fer the 
children, which keeps them happily anused and away 
hard t 
These Jatt 


beautify 


from. the public street: there are, 


also, lnis 
courts and a hall of the army hut type. 
embellishments, as welt as— the 
the roads of the 

! 


who took shares in the first place out of charitable instinet 


shi ubs which 


colony. gilts from generous persons 


and, when the S hen Stl ‘eeded, preferred to turn 
iheir shares into contributions to the colonv’s success. 
The Society has been lucl in gettine legal work dor 
without the usual fees. 

During a vear, cost of repair to the houses came to 


less than £2 10s.) The explanation of this small expen- 


diture lics in the fact that the tenants are mostly artisans 
than the 


erials used —the skilled labour is given frecly in the 


end craftsmen, so that repairs cost no more 


mia 
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co-operative spirit. In this we seem to catch a glimpse trouble to cultivate their backyards. 'T) hobt 
e om énen 6 . » . * 8 ° ° . " ie 2 = nan lODDY ig 
of ideal possibilities—colonies of craftsmen living and engrossing in itself, but the special difficulties ¢ > 


working together. 

The Society is seeking capital for work on a larger 
seale. Conferences have been held between the clergy 
of different denominations in hope of disseminating what 
we may call this Guild method of housing the workers. 
Mr. Hall has suggested to great employers that between 
them they should raise a capital of £250,000, get houses 
built therewith, and nominate the tenants out of their 
employees. It is an idea that fascinates. Housing is 
a safe investment, and the endeavour by employers to 
get their workers decently housed would go far to end 
those dangerous relations between Capital and Labour 
which rose out of the vile conditions of Dublin, and 
which strangled industry. By this course a stable and 
contented working-class would be made the foundation 
of industrial prosperity. 

Mr. Hall has broken the lethargy in which the city 
had long since settled. Te has pricked the public con- 
science and has excited enterprise. In response to his 
appeal to employers, one big house has offered to take 
£5,000 in shares as a start, and others have made lesser 
offers. A yet more hopeful outcome of his movement 
is seen in efforts to start other societics on the lines of 
his own. 

Most cneouraging of all in the movement which Mr. 
Hall has set afoot is the uprise of the spirit of self-help. 
It is true that not a thousand, nor even ten thousand 
new houses would wholly remove congestion in Dublin ; 
but the people are beginning to realize that things might 
be better than they are, that class must work with class 
if betterment is to come, and that the nation must rely 
on its own energies, instead of on fairy-godmether 
Governments. 


FLOWERS FOR LONDON 


Our contributor suggests the beantifying of our London streets 
by the cultivation of flowers and trees and developing the “ squares ”’ 
of the West End as public gardens.— Ep, Sp ctater, 


OFTEN wonder how many good ideas, wpon which 

almost all intelligent persons really agree, have 
been killed by the false divisions of party politics. Slum 
clearance and smoke abatement, for instance, are amongst 
those ideals which everyone accepts as desirable, but there 
is another subject, which for some reason has never caught 
the public imagination, and, like the others, is not 
a question of party politics. Why in the world cannot 
we beautify our great cities? Garden cities, town- 
planning and similar new experiments are all, of course, 
immensely important, but there scems no reason why, 
side by side with the growth of new and beautifully- 
planned areas, the old should not be made as attractive 
to live in as circumstances permit. 

The growing of flowers is one of the most immediate 
ways of bringing colour and beauty into the slums, 
assuming the more healthy course of complete destruction 
to be rejected. It is a question, however, that only the 
municipalities can adequately deal with, and it might 
be worth while keeping it before the attention of all 
candidates in the coming municipal elections. Exceed- 
ingly courageous efforts are being made to help on the 
growing of tlowers in the slums by such organizations as 
the London Gardens’ Guild, which exist to promote the 
planting and tending of flowers in the industrial districts 
of London, but a voluntary effort of this kind can only 
touch the fringe of the subject. 

I have a fairly intimate knowledge of the remarkable 
change in character and vitality that marks those who 


. ° these 
townpeople have to overcome seem in some quee 


to enlarge their horizon from the narrow limits s Ny 
their miserably dull daily work into a world of wy) ounded 
- nae He’ 


interest. There are many hundreds of oarden in t] 
, D ns the 


irroundine 


slums of London where the flowers are as ) 


3 althy and 
sturdy as many of those grown in the country air. But 


the reasons why the majority of the gardens are yo 

2 . . a : “ i SO 
cultivated are many—the lack of the most clemen 
gardening knowledge, the expense of first-class seeds and 
plants and, in the case of window-boxes, the 


ary 


Pah 
of buying good, loamy soil. These almost inieehiniaianane 
difficulties, with which the poor have to contend, cull 
easily be solved by the municipalities at comparatively 
little cost. Only the initial stroke of imagination } 
needed to set the ball rolling. There is no reason why 
all the streets of London and the big industrial towns 


should not be gay with flowers. The City Fathers. y th 


their great commercial houses, could make London th 


I$ 


envy of every city in Britain if they once took the 
initiative. | 

Apart from the problem of the individual {lower-growep 
there is the whole question of planting trees alony the 


pavement edge. From the health point of view alone 
municipalities should make it their concern to encourag 
strect tree-planting. As is so often the case, the street 
is the only playing ground for the children, so that the 
trees not only protect the pavement from the heat 
of the sun but have a certain educational influence on the 
children, as well as furnishing resting-places and shelter 
for birds. No street in any self-respecting community 
should be without its double row of trees, for not only 
do they give shade and beauty, but are very real health 
givers also, because of their power to assimilate the 
poisonous gases from decaying animal and vegetable 
matter and to return to the air life-giving oxygen. 
Perhaps, however, it is their beauty and freshness which 
contribute most to the health of the people. 

Bermondsey has already become famous for the pioncer 
work of its Borough Council in beautifying its drab streets 
and houses. It has already planted more than 9,000 
trees along the hard pavement edge, and I belicve there 
are now very few streets unplanted—a very great tribute 
to the wisdom of its Council. On such public buildings 
as the libraries, welfare centres and baths the Bermondsey 
Beautification Committee have placed over 160 window- 
boxes, which are planted twice during the year with 
bulbs and summer plants under the direction of the 
Committee. It is also interesting to note that they have 
already spent £250 this vearonspring bulbs for use in the 
parks, disused burial grounds and window-boxes. This 
display will be further helped Jater on with wallllowers, 
forget-me-nots and other plants raised in their own 
nurscries. 

Everybody must weleome the idea of encouraging the 
growing of flowers, but when it comes to the opening up 
of the squares, to which a meagre number of people have 
exclusive right of entry, enthusiasm is drowned by the 
horrible thought of a privilege (which is very rarely used) 
being taken from them. Landlords fecl their property 
would depreciate in value if everybody in the vicinity 
were allowed right of entry; certain residents fear that 
the “‘ tone ” of the district would fall. All these people 
might have to sacrifice something, real or imagined, 
how 


and bulk sacrifice is a very rare thing, unless s 
or other the names of the contributors could be publisl: d 
in the Times ! 

It is only necessary to go to the Victoria district, 
where the demarcation between slum and = mansion 
is so narrow and yet so clearly defined, to realize what it 
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pe 

many poor people if they could have 
of using the “squares” which are so 
Naturally, if these are to be 
Jike the parks, the possession of the whole nation, 
the job must be done thoroughly, and attractive designs 
substituted for the appallingly dull plots. 


syould mean to 
the opportunity 


near to them. made, 


must be ; ' 
There must be flowers instead of evergreens, dry walks, 


seats and fountains instead of the unaesthetic drabness 
that now reigns. The first step should he the abolition 
of the present vulgar and forbidding iron ‘ailings. A 
pleasant stone kerb or low brick wall should be put in 
their place. The objection that the beauty and dignity 
. = —- would be ruined by numerous loot 
tracks and gen ral unsightliness if there were not some 
kind of threat nine barrier cannot, I think, be borne out 
in fact. On the contrary, in Glasgow, where the Council 
has taken awa) the 
carden outside on 


district, there h: 


railings from a large area of public 
of the municipal buildings which is 
situated in & p ve been no complaints 
that the grass had been walked on or the flowers stolen. 
The res} nsil lity of the munic ipalities Is VE rv creat, 
for only by th effort ean the problem of bringing more 


London be solved. 


strects of 








‘il 


flowers and trees into the 


ra , . 
it is not out ol 


Surely, 
of health through mental happiness, as much as through 


M. A. 


the ir pros mee to aise the standard 


weliare centres. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 








THE PANAMA CANAL 

Ir mav re nably be asked what connexion there can be 
between the Panama Canal and architecture. The answer 
is that. whi unfortunately, in this country there would 
have been ne mnexion, there exists at Panama the happiest 
possible marringe between the allied erafts of the engineer 
nd the chit in this country the attempts made to 
enter into seh oan Uliance have not been happy. Th 
engineer has been more successful when he has not had to 
bother about the to him—unessential flimflam with which 
the architect it o cover his nakedness The Forth Bridee 
shows the enginecr at his best. and very good it is; but who 
can defend the disorder and wastefulness shown in the 
arrangement and lay-out of some of the vast engineering 
works to be found in our industrial districts ? gut even 
worse is the pretentious ugliness of the railway brid at 
the bottom of Ludeate Till And what ean be said of the 
Fower Bridge 2? Jlow disastrous has been the irruption of 
t] hitect Ther Ifow much finer would have been steel 
or cor towers than the present baronial erections which 
seem transported direct from some gloomy * hydro” in the 


Grampinns. 
Th 


a triumph 


Panama Canal has been hailed as 
the The 
his science the engineer could never 


construction of the 
the 
without 
at all. and the former had finished the ereater 
But 
inal achievement, surely one of the greatest of the 


doctor and engineer. doctor 
comes tirst, as 
have worked 
part of his share 
to the f 

human spirit, th 


tribution. 


before the latter came on the seene. 


architect made a very conspicuous con- 


As is well known, the Canal has not been completed as a 
sea-level channel, as originally planned by Lesseps. Vor 
the greater part of its length its level is eighty-five feet above 
the ocean, The problems, therefore, which faced the con- 
structors, once the route had been decided on, were (1) the 
dammiin: up of the valley of the Chagres river to form 
the creater part of the channel; (2) the cutting through of 


the continental divide ; and (3) the locks to raise vessels from 
the oceans to the level of lake No. (1). 
Iam concerned in this article only with No. (3), and will] 
Atlantic i 


end. 
witnessed the manocuvring of large 


the mentioned in 


Gatun Locks at the 


Ships in confined spaces. We have seen ropes thrown from 
the » to tl land and vice versa. Such ropes are very 
Often inissed the first time and fall with a splash into the 


water. There is a clanging of bells from the telegraph on 
the bridge to the engine room. Men rush about and lower 
fenders made of rope to protect the ship's side when she 
bumps or might bump the jetty. There is much shouting. 
No matter with what the 
is moved, the general impression made on the uninitiated is 
At the Gatun Lock 
In less than half an hour 


miraculous accuracy great ship 


one of noise and confusion. the human 
element is completely suppressed. 
and in complete silence the ship is raised cighty-five feet. 
She is dragged through thx 
cogged track. There are three locks, each about one thousand 


locks by engines running on a 


feet long. There is a short wait in each lock as the water 
rises, and then the huge gates open and the ship continues 
her silent progress. Beyond a few sightseers no human 
being appears and no machinery is visible. There are two 
series of parallel locks. The space between the two is covered 
with mown grass. Beyond the finely designed conercte 


Jamp standards there is nothing to break the flatness. Broad 
lock to the next, 
and the vista is closed by the fine control house whence the 
Jock gates are opened by pressing an electric bution. There 
this broad vista, flanked 
standards and terminating in the 


eaves, which, in spite of the 


flights of steps rise from the level of on 


workmanlike stateliness about 
tall cleetric lieht 


high control house 


is a 
with the 
wid 
modernity of the details, is infused with the imperial spirit 
The vast m 


eround 


with its 
of ancient Rome. chinery which opens and closes 
invisible as 


the gates is disposed unde decently are 
such things as livers and kidnevs. 

e of a ship through the 
to 


accomplishing its set task, but 


The impression made by the pas 





Gatun Lock is tremendous. It is an exhilarating sight 


see a hive of human bees each 


it is far more wonderful to see the tasks accomplishe d without 
The fecling 


by the passage of a hig ship beneath the Toweé 


the hees. same is excited in a far lesser degree 


* Bridge. gut 


that structure entirely lacks the “ neatness and propricty ~— 
Auster 
the Gatun 


bascul 


if such a prim, Jane ish expression be permissible in 


such surroundings —of Lock, and consequently 


the raising of the ems a small and human affair. 
The opening of the Canal lock-gates appears by comparison 


to Ine 

Jt is this titanic, superhuman quality 

architect has imparted 
The 


Americans have 
Canal of the imagination w! 


due to the interposition of wise and benevolent Robots. 


which the art-concealing 


art of the fo a great engineering 


+ + 


at the P 


undertaking, riven proof anama 
h has not considered the merely 
The care 


to hide all 


uced orderliness 


ifficient. 


utilitarian solution of the problem as 
and 


1 
i 


taken to climinate all that was unessential 


that it was unnecessary to show has not only proc 


and beauty ; it has resulted in an efficiency which impresses 


the technician as much the ignorant. ‘The particular 
eveatness of the American people, that largeness of vision 
which sees that it sometimes pays to spend money on 


material thines that brine in no material return, can nowhere 
stupendous triumph of 
had built the 
Panama Canal ships would no doubt have passed with equal 
safety from ocean to ocean, but bothered 
the design of the clectriec and would 


be better appreciated than in this 


forces of nature. If we 


man over the hostile 
would have 
light 
ro employee's dwelling with a 


we 
nbout standards, 
we have provided every ne: 


bathroom ? I wonder. 


GERALD WELLESLEY. 


CINEMA NOTES 


remind one that it 
The Lover of Camille, intended 
the constructive 


American films is useless to 
aim high with one’s eves shut. 
io be a distinctive film, lacks 
which America and we are tired of senti- 
mentality about His Hour, a vivid and 
rather agreeably vulgar love drama, is skilfully made, finely 
Without pretensions, it 
The Lover of Camille fails 


Two new 


even skill in 


has no rivals: 


demi-mondaines. 


succeeds 


acted and photographed. 


as a witty entertainment where 


on every count. 


The film of Charley's Aunt is unconsciously funny. Oxford 


appears full of rather pass¢és undergraduates, all in caps and 


gowns, strolling under the eyes of bearded dons, also in 


caps and gowns. A clerical-looking person in gaiters one 
realizes with a start is the dean of a college. But there is 
little enough amusement of any other kind, save what is 


supplied by sub-titles taken from the veteran farce. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OLIVIER AND BENGAL: A 
CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Sercravon.} 
Sir. —One of the most interesting parts of the experience of 
Ministerial office to a man of official training, accustomed 
to use language of precision, is to discover the extraordinary 
perversity of Press representations of his Parliamentary 
utterances. These ought not to oceur in a weekly Review 
which has access to the Official Reports, and the Spectator 
is the last place in the world where 1 should expect to find 
tendencicus misstatement. May I, therefore, call your atten- 
tion to a curiosity of journalism of this character which appears 
in your note of the 4th inst., on the debate on the Bengal 
Ordinance ? 

You quote me as saying that so far as T knew * there was no 
justificvtion for the arrest of two members of the Legislative 
Council the Chief Executive Officer of the Caleutta 
Corporation.” Further, that Lord Birkenhead * could not 
agree that the three prominent persons whom Lord QOlivier 
and * revolu- 


LORD 


and 


had mentioned were doubtful cases ; * politician” 
lionary” were not contradictory terms.” 
What I said was :— 


© Sever ttacks have been made on this Ordinance in India .. . 
on the pretext that it was used for the purpose of repressing political 
agitation: and thercfore the late Government was the more desirous 
that any excuse Whatever for saying that this was aimed at any 
kind of political agitation shoukt be without foundation ... I 
find that among those who were arrested under the 


provisions ot 


Regauletion Ul. are three gentlemen who are Very COnSPICUOLts 
politician The allegation against the Gevernment of India 
is that these men heave been arrested on political grounds under 
R lation TW. and were not able to be arrested under the pro- 


Visions of the Ordinance. The names of one or inore of these gentlemen 


were mentioncd to ine in correspordence and the operations in 
which if was re; nied that they were engaged were de finite lu of «a 
character which 1 should have said fell absolutely within ihe four corners 
of the schedules of this Ordinanec, and there should have been no need 
Whatever, IF thes representations were correct, to go outside th» 


provistons of the Ordinance and to arrest them under Regulation Tt. 


Lord Birkenhead: Did the noble Lord inean that politiciens 
coukd not commit any ercme 7 

Lord Olivicr: Not at ali. IT thoueht IT made it clear that it wes 
unfortunate if these men could not be arrested under the Ordinance 
because potitical capital was made in India out of the fact that they 
were politicians and had not been arrested under the Ordinance 
but under the R-galation. 


You will observe that so far from suyving that so far as tT knew 


there was vo justification for the arrest of these gentlemen, 


i stated that To had information that there was justification. 


There was no disagreement between Lord Birkenhead and 
myself on this point. and the words ~ politician ~ and * revolu- 
tionary were not those which were contrasted.—T am, 
Sir, &ce., QhMivinn. 
Qld Tall, Ramsden. 
P.S. I enclose Vi irked copy ¢ { the « Vicia Re pore. 


[We grestlhy should bave 


misrepresented what Lord Olivier said. 


revret that we unintentionally 
Gur 


full newspaper report of the 


rote was a 
sumunerized version of a fairly 
dcbate.- Ep. S 


pe fale oj 


ARABS 


CTATOR. | 


ZIONISM 
sat To the 


leading article on Lord Balfour's visit to Palestine 


AND THE 
Kditor of the Svi 
Sin. — You 


is written in the traditional style of the Spectator of Catr plas 
only one 
taken at all. 
obj et of stautesm unship shonld b fo 
from the they 
Palestine with anything like arroganec cr want of sympathy 
Arabs. mity Eb ask 
urroganee have we Arabs up 
If vou call it arrogance that Zionists have openty 


world that thes Palestine 


There are or two passages to which 
You say that the 


discourage the 


to evervbods 


ony exception can be one 


Jews 


following up SULEECESSYS have had so far in 


towards the In all fairness to our people. 


vou what shown towards the 


till now 7 


proclaimed to the intend to make 


their Homeland, then we ere certainty guiliv of the charge ; 
Init when have our peeple, since they were driven cul of 
Palestine, said otherwise % By the waters of Babylon we 


strange 
fore et 


sing songs Ih a 


sat and 


pand > Albay 


wept. Tbow 
our right hand be 


Cuth We 


Zions 


wilhbercd if we thee, 





= : ae 
— 


O Jerusalem! Years ago, when that great Jew, 
came on the scene, we translated our desire ¢ 
Palestine in a political way from Congress to Congress, without 
the slightest protest from the Arabs. And even when Lond 
Balfour made his declaration there was not the slightest 
protest from the Arabs. ‘Phere would have been none to-day 
if the agitators would have left the Arabs alone. But if 
Englishmen think that the agitation is mainly againg the 
Jews, they are making a great mistake. We could make 
an entente to-morrow with the Arabs if we should only sa 
the word that we do not want England to be the mandatory 
Power ! 

Twice during the last seven or cight years we have placed 
our everything, for a fact our whole future, in the hands of 
England. Once in 1917-18, that vital year of the War when 
ihe fortunes of the Allies hung on a thread. We then had 
a more firm offer with regard to Palestine from Germany, 
Still we chose England. Again at Versailles, when France 
was most anxious to get the Mandate for Palestine, we begged 
the Powers to give it to England—and I do not think France 
has forgiven us since. Who knows what all this may mean 
to the British Empire ? Perhaps the same as fifty years 
when a ereat Jew and a great Conservative leader, 
Lord Beaconsfield, saved India for the Empire by securing 
the Suez Canal for England. Another great Conservatiye 
lender, Lord Balfour, has again made India secure by his 
Declaration. The majority of Englishmen did not realize 
then the greatness of Lord Beaconsfield’s stroke, and 1 am 
afraid they do not realize now the greatness of Lord Balfour's 
stroke. 

Hither Lord Balfour's Declaration means that ultimately 
Palestine will become a Jewish State, just as Canada is a 
Canadian State, or it means nothing at all. If the first, then 
every encouragement should be given to us by England. 
During the Iast two or three years we have been hindered 
by an Alien Minigration Bill for Palestine, and by being mad 
to pay through the nose for every acre of Crown land, even 
marsh Jand, while thousands of acres of Crown land have 
been given free to the Arabs! If, on the other hand, Lord 
Balfour's declaration simply means nothing 
wish that our people should go to Palestine and have a spiritual 
liome-——we should be told. Myself and a good many more 
Zionists would then still stick to the late lamented Dr. Herzl’s 
for Palestine till our ancient 
recognized._L am, Sir, &c., SOL. 

19 Cowper Street, Lecds. 

| We fear that Mr. Goldberg's aspirations are precisely what 
Enelisihmen will never The Balfour Declaration 
expressly provided for the preservation of the rights of the 
ip. Spectator.| 


Dr. Herz), 
O° return to 


ago, 


or only a pious 


policy— not a penny rivhis ar 


GOLDBERG, 


approve. 


Arabs. 


AND ART: A 
EXAMPLE 

[To the Editor of the Svvcrvron.| 

Spectator recently DT liave been 


the chanegme 


COMMERCE 


Sir.--In several articles in the 
mich interested to find 
of the 


private patrons and collector 


referonees to 


artist in our secial structure. Et is certainly true tl 
of printings are diminishing 


vse the means of the old patron class 





in ntunber, partly be 





mre restricted but more because wall-space for pictures ts even 


more restricted in modern houses. The art gathery. fike 


museum. is certainly less beloved of this generation than in 


Vietovian and Edwardian davs. 

For this reason TP imagine vour readers will be interest l to 
hear of the admirable example set by the Williams Deacons 
Bank in deciding to decorate the interior of their mew premises 
in Pall Mall not with marble facing. but with a collection ol 


etchings of London by tivine artists. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. the 


The Bank is to be 


services of Mr. Muirbead Bone. the artist. to 


scen these etchings. 
1 ihe 


Newman, manmaver, DP have 
H having 


elect and hang 


coneratuleted on ncce pres 
suitable pictures, of which there are about twenty. \ll 


works of serious incrit ; one is perhaps most arrested by th 


* Piecadifly Cireus ” of Mr. Randolph Schwabe, and th 
* Verrev’s ” of Mr. Maresco Pearce, because the mod f 
these are already things vanished, but Mr. Tan Su 
“Cannon Street Station 7 is a particularly happy piece ct 
work, ‘The presence of these tne cichings not only lc ds 
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- nity and beauty to the banking hall and gives pleasure to 
ue staff and the Bank’s clients, but creates a precedent which 
the stall é 


one hopes to see copied. ‘ a 
It is not simply 2 matter of helping artists to make a living 


by opening new markets. It is a larger thing altogether if, 
py some such means, art and commerce can again become allies 
in England. Som thing has already been gained since reput- 
able artists have been employed to design ceriain posters, 
But when one rem mbers how nobly art and commerce 
worked together in the past in Venice and Flanders, one must 
ereat deal remains to be done. 


admit that ‘ 
Is it not possible for a great number of corporations and 


firms to become discriminating patrons of art in the manner 
instituted by Williams Bank? Even an 
investment, such a custom might well be attractive ; it 


Deacon's as 


its 
moral and social value would be incalculable. 

It would be interesting to learn if anything clse is being or 
has been done in England along the sams lines.—I am, Sir, &e., 





Joun A. Dixon. 

OUR PRISON SYSTEM 

| To the Editor of the Spvcrsavor.] 
Sin.—In the refreshing letter by Dr. Hunt in your issue 
of February 14th under the above heading, there was 
one clause that seemed to indicate the direction towards 
a better solution of the problem of the treatment of 
the delinquent altogether. Ile wrote thus: ‘ A vivacious 
and frequently Irish temperament and a few glasses of 
beer do not seem to me to be deserving of prison; if 


the police when one of these men is making a disturbance 
would shut him up in the pclice cell, and in the morning hand 
him over to his wife. it would, I think, have a more deterring 
influence than a week’s imprisonment, and would incidentally 
save the eost of the man’s keep in prison, and the ratepayers the 


cost of maintenance of his wife and family.” 





Ina word. Dr. Efunt pleads for the application of the first 
principles of connnon sense in the treatment of the delinquent 
in place of t most ridiculous attitude of mind that scems 
( isly to derive its power from the hereditary priestesses 
ofa Biblically-minded Mrs. Grundy. an attitude of mind that 
persists In turning every misdeed. trivial or serious, into a 
spectacular melodrama of many scenes, with fearful waits in 
] At the back of our syste m oof eriminal procedure 

sto turk the spectral figure of a magnificent and pompous 

lady with Jeanings towards the gospel aceording to 

St. Calvin. whose mind there is a natural bias against 
Science on t ne hand, and the common-sense forgiveness 
thand. and who tor long has made a speciality 

nees due to conviviality and that pert of human 

t t never been deterred from bearing witness to 

t levitimate or illegitimate wav. 

N wt that other civilized countries less under the 
f stlar Grundyvism ave coming plainly to see that 
lod tic punishment of wickedness and vice is costls 
stupid nd that it stands condemned by the new dis- 
sof the psychological student, as also by * that fellow- 
2 that makes us wendrous kind ~ if we have any imagina- 
sense of humour Jeft. after four centuries of 

sti ioral terrorism. 

In our treatment of the delinquent we modern English 
CO i inder no obligation whatever to the letter of 

pt r to the opinions of past legislators. We know a 

it deal more about human nature than did they, and if 

ire believers in God we know perfectly well that the 

1 of the Deity was grossly misinterpreted by the old 
eologians from Augustine upwards. This being so, our 

itment of the delinquent can no longer be dictated by 

g { revenge, but merely by the determination to 

t really dangerous people of their liberty if their conduct 

I to be incurable. and in all the various cases of petty 
es to substitut common-sense remedies for those 

t} sole object is the useless punishment of the 

li L have my watch stolen Gif. that is. Tam foolish 

Ihe it to be stolen by some wandering artist in 

I willy prefer to have the watch or its 

) | i withorities who are supposed to 

sed Wopcnin than to be taformed tha 

t.wh Lin no wav despise, sata lary ifter 


much melodramatic display, undergoing a penal sentence. 
On moral and selfish grounds I have a personal aversion to 
stealing, but in company I imagine with many other citizens 
I find myself more interested in the prevention of thievery 
and the restitution of property. than in the catching and 
locking up of rather clever individuals for comparatively 


short periods. So much for the eighth commandment, which 


limits itself to the injunciion, * Thou shalt not steal,” and 
says nothing whatever about “If thou dost.” 
As to offences against the seventh commandment. In the 


twentieth century while there is no cause Whatever for revoking 
the wisdom of that commandment, there is every conceivable 
rather than the 
these 


cause for consulting the mental specialists, 


unimaginative and most ignorant moralists upon 


matters. The attitude of our criminal amendment legislators 
towards sexual offences, inview of the psychological knowledge 
that exists, is simply monstrous, 

Finally, with regard to the sixth * Thou 
shalt do no murder.” Ft is beginning to be felt in this country, 
asit has been felt forlong in other countries, that the melodrama 
of the criminal trial, with its ladies’ gallery and newspaper 
reports, followed by the ghastly period in the prison and the 
belongs to another age, when 
I am, 


commandinent, 


final scene in the hideous shed, 


and torture chambers flourished. 


witches were burnt 
Sir, &C., 
Arrocer R. L. GarpNner. 


106 Albert Palace Mansions. 
Battersea Park, SW. 11. 


WAGES 


SPECTATOR. | 


SUBSIDIZED 
[To the Editor of the 


Your article on subsidized wages is interesting but not 
present deplorable state of trade 


Sir, 
convineing. Surely in the 
and hit mployment the scheme suvgested by Sit Alfred Mond 
should have most serious consideration before it is rejected, 
than the asleful 


omission 


Worse present it 


Can anything be possibly 


and demoralizing * dele”? It is rather a curious 
from their argument thaf neither Sir Alfred Mond nor your 


correspondent mentioned the fact that in the country from 


commercial competition 


which we are likely to suffer from 

more than from any other —(sermany —wages for the unem- 
ployed are subsidized. ‘Twenty per cent. of the wages of all 
workmen taken on above th everage numbet employed, iC, 


is Government. The 


datum lines’ i patd by ihe present 


demoralizing, wasteful. unproduetive * dole 7 is heartbreaking. 

But this scheme has ni Cc! possibilitics for good.—-T am, 

wir, de, C. H. Hinpesranp, H.C.F. 
Greal Holland, Essex. 

{That the scheme should hay full consideration before 
being rejected was precisely ¥ t we urged.— Eb. Spectator.| 
A SECRET BALLOT FOR THE 
TRADE UNIONS 
| To the editor of the Sprv« rATorR.] 

Sin. No one is a greater admirer or upholder than T am of 
the principle of Trade Unionism as it was at the first estab- 
lished for the benetit of our industrial classes. But those 


days have, I fear, 1. There seems to me now to be an 


piss 


ominous danger of these passing from their first estate ie. 
as a protection for the working man into little less than 
secret political societies, governments within the great 
central Government of our country. The peril of this 
needs no demonstration. There would appear to — be 
but one remedy in the Immediate present to counter 
such a movement. This appears to me to le in the 
direction of assuring that all ballots taken by any 
Trade Union should be absolutely secret, that no membet 
should be in any danger of persecution from the vote he may 


record. ‘This accomplished we should at least be certain that 
any decision come to by tl ballot In any Unton represented 
the wishes and opinions of tl ijority of that Union ul 
whatever that decision we } led be ble t TOC i 
truly representate Ihe jority of i ! bers 
| Pton 

it ist l i ] } { t ! 
ext int i rity 4 ' t } ‘ 

7 
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vapture the direction of any Union and so be able to enforce 
the greatest and often most crucl tyranny over its other 
members. The danger of such a state of things to our 
country’s welfare is as I said above obvious. “ Secrecy of 
ballot * has been judged essential to secure free expression of 
opinion in the political world. Surely, what is considered 
essential for the one must be equally so as regards the other. 

Nor would this involve any undue interference with the 
internal administration of the Union. It would only ensure 
that whatever action any Union may determine to adopt 
it has the absolute and willing support of the majority of 
that Union. The rest may, I think, be safely left to the 
proverbial common sense and sterling patriotism of our working 
classes in England.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ceci ASULEY. 

[We quite agree about the need for a secret ballot. So 
no doubt does the Prime Minister. But this does not alter 
the fact that the Prime Minister is wise to avoid a conflict 
with Labour which would hold up indefinitely matters 
of greater importance. The real hope for Trade Union 
reform is to encourage the reforming movement from within. 
—Ep. Spectator.| 


LABOUR JOURNALISTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.| 


Sir,—-You speak in your note on the Daily Herald and Mrs. 
Lloyd George's pearl necklace of “ professing Socialists 


who do extraordinarily well out of journalism” ; this seems 
to suggest that we of the Herald should look in our own eyes 
I should like you to know that no one in this 
ollice does * extraordinarily well out of journalism.’ Here 
is my own case. When I was asked to edit the paper for its 
(the Trade Unions and the Labour Party), I left 
the salary to be fixed by the representatives of those bodies, 
only asking them to fix it low ; and was content to accept half 
of what I had been earning for some years. I do not call this 
* sacrifice,’ for IT have enough, and more than enough, for 
my needs. But I cannot let pass without protest what must 
appear to many people a suggestion that Labour journalists 
ure hypocrites and profiteers. [ knew you are too fair-minded 
to deny me this right.—I am, Sir, &c., 


for beams. 


owners 


THiamirron Fyre, 
Hditor. 

The Daily Herald, 2 Carmelite Street, F.C. 4. 

[We had not the Daily Herald staff in our mind. Well- 
known Labour leaders get handsome prices for articles con- 
tributed to various papers— papers of all shades of political 
thought. Personally, we are delighted that it should be so.— 
Ep. Spectator] 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
|To the Editor of the Srvcravor.} 

Sir.—-A statement in a letter by Mr. Stokes in your issue 
of April ith, under the should not go 
unchallenged. Ile says “* When eating white bread we are 
simply eating starch.’ This assertion, though often made, 

White bread 7 per 
protein, and bread made from = stone-milled flour not 
contain appreciably more than this. Tt would, of course, 
be impossible to make a loaf from starch only ; the presence 
of the highly nitrogenous protein, gluten, is necessary to 
allow the flour to rise. Tam afraid, therefore, that Mr. Stokes, 
in spite of his cannot be acquitted both of 
* exaggeration ” and of “ scare-mongering.” 

The fact of the matter is, Sir, that the Wholemeal versus 
White Bread controversy is really not worth all the space 
you have lately been devoting to it. Where bread is the 
main constituent of the diet the advantage, especially for 
children, certainly lies on the whole with stone-milled flour, 
but where anything like a reasonable mixed diet is taken 
the kind of bread selected does not matter. After all, the 
health and stamina of the race are certainly not inferior to 
what they were seventy or eighty years ago, when, as 
Mr. Stokes says, stone-milled flour was the staple food, so 
there cannot be so much wrong with our present bread as 
many of your correspondents would have us believe.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Roserr Heurciuison. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, SW... 


above heading, 


is quite inaccurate. contains cent. of 


does 


disclaimer, 


—— 


IODINE AND HEALTH 

To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.] 
Sm,—The subjoined data have just reached me. 
Dr. F. W. Alexander, the 
Health for Poplar. 
sideration :— 


jus thanks 
indefatigable Medical Officer 2 
0 


They are, I think, worthy of Wide cop, 


’ IODINE IN WHEAT PRODUC'Ts. 
. HITE FLour ee -- Less than | per 5,000,000, 
,HOLEMEAL ee ee 2.5 parts per 1,000,000. 17 1 
per Ib. 1/100 eM, 
Bran ee oe ee 3.8 parts per 1,000,000. 97 
os Ib. . 00» 27,100 gg 
MIDDLINGS ee oe ee 0.6 parts per 1,000,000, 195 
per Ib. A ey 
GERM oe ee e- 3 parts per 1,000,000. 26 109 po 
per Ib. — 


ALBERT E. Parkes, F.I.C., F.C.8 
Public Analyst, Metropolitan 
March 27th, 1925. 


—T an, Sir, &e., 


zh of Poplar, 


ee CRUSADER 
Royal Institution. 


BRITISIE BEET SUGAR 





!To the Editor of the Specrsavor.| 
Sin,— Referring to the letter published in your issue of 
March 21st, I am able to assure Mr. Pennington that he need 
have no apprehension as to the value of the beet sugar made 
in the three factories which have been erected in this country. 
Kach of these factories produces a very excellent grade of 
white granulated sugar, which has been proved without any 
doubt to fulfil every possible demand for cooking, fruit pres 
serving and jelly making, as well as for use on the table. My, 
Pennington’s suspicions are quite unfounded so far as sugar 
produced in the up-to-date factories of this country is con- 
cerned ; and probably have reference to the inferior beet 
crystals that reached this country in pre-War days, largely 
from Germany. Mr. Pennington says that he docs not remem- 
ber having seen any considered judgment by experts on the 
comparative merits of cane and beet sugar. Nevertheless 
such judgments have been given from time to time. For 
example, Prof. G. W. Shaw, of the Experiment Station of th 
State of California, an unbiased authority, not long ago 
earried out numerous careful Investigations in this direction, 
and found no difference between the two sugars. cither in 
fruit preserving or in jeily-making tests (The Jternational 
Sugar Journal, 1919, 619; and 1922, 402). And cur beet 
granulated is not inferior to the white beet sugar used by this 


American chemist in arriving at his conclusion. being, in fact, 
made by the same process.—J am, Sir, &c., 
JAMES P. Ocitvig, F.LC., F.C.S. 
(Technical Editor, The International Sugar 


Journal, &¢.). 


2 Sl. Dunstaws Hill, London, B.C. 3. 


THE PROBLEM OF ANGLO-CATITOLICISM 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.| 
Sir.—I, like most ordinary citizens, am not interested in 


the interminable conflict of opinions in the Anglican Church; 
but with your permission T should like to point out to Mr. 
Chas. Gardner that he does an injustice to the thoroughgoing 
Protestantism of the theolovians of the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries whom he claims as precursors of the Anglo- 
Catholie * school. The excuse that their * unscemly language” 
was due to “a passing phase of Romanism” in reference 
to the Mass is ludicrous. The savage Penal Laws against 


Jesuits, Seminary priests and lay-folk were carried out for 
three hundred years, not because they held that 
Mass the sacrifice of Christ was repeated,” but because they 
believed in the Mass per se. 
missionaries was that they were specifically ** Mass priests” 
aus compared with the new ministers of the State Church. 


-at each 


The hue and ery against Catholie 





Mr. Gardner contends that * the popular Roman doctrine 
(e.g., the sacrifice of the Mass) was rectified by the Council 
of Trent, and hence the provocation has been removed. 
I do not quite understand whence the 


* provocation ” arose. 


but it is an histerical fact that the great Universal Council 
referred to, which met four years after Luther's death, s0 
far from “ rectifying” the popular Roman doctrine in question, 
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——— 
. 2 « more fully as the circumstances of the times 
explained } . 
demanded the crucial words from chapter 3 of the Dogmatic 
oe ‘a the Council: ‘* Forasmuch in this Divine 
-witiee which is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ 
Tal and offered in an unbloody manner, Who once 
a idl {in a bloody manner on the altar of the Cross, 
teaches that this Sacrifice is truly pro- 
siatorv,” &e., &e. And in the Tridentine Profession of 
aes 1 nown as the Creed of Pope Pius IV. are these words : 
ara Mass there is offered to God a true, proper and pro- 
sacrifice for the living and the dead.” 

Mr. Gardner, in the exercise of his private 
nav believe on this point need not be discussed, 
ld know, as a cleric of the Anglican Church, that 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion (which 


as 
pecrees 


is ¢ 
offered Himsel 
this Holy Synod 


pitiatory 

Whatever 
judgment, 1 
but he shou 


in the homilies and the : 

he has accepted, I presume, in their plain and grammatical 
i e) the exact opposite of the Tridentine doctrine is 
seis’ . ° 

taught. When a Church like the Anglican lays down that 
an ad 


was said they were 


“the Sacrifices of Masses, wherein it 

offered for the living and the dead, are fond fables and 

I fail to see how the ** Anglo-Catholics ” 
‘ vindicated” their position.—I am, 

Sir, &c.. W. Vance PACKMAN. 
Hatfield, 19 Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 


pbominable deceits,” 
to have 


al 


ean claim 


DYARCHY UPON ITS TRIAL 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
The recently issued Report of the Committee appointed 
in India to investigate the working of Dyarcliy is certainly a 
very startling pronouncement. There is naturally a difference 
of opinion amonest the members, but the praise of the majority 
is so faint and the criticism on their part is so strong that, 
without any consideration of what the very powerful minority 
have to say, it is clear that the child of Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Montagu is doomed. What the majority say, it seems to 
Dvarchy is a very poor, feeble thing ; it 


SIR, 


me, comes to this 7 
does not suit India, but let us keep it going till the end of the 
well, because we have said that no revision 


ten vears, because 
There is some 


should take place till ten years have clapsed. 
force in what they say, but there is very much more foree in 
what the minority have put forward. In any case there is 
really nothing in the ten years argument from a practical 
point of view. If we began now to try and evolve a federal 
constitution for India it would occupy us for several years, and 
got into working order at least the sacred 


before it could be 


time would have elapsed— probably more. 

It is not an easy business to make a satisfactory constitution 
for a great Empire. But we can learn many lessons from the 
past. And one principle I think all will accept now is that we 
should never introduce Englishmen and Indians in the same 
same terms. If we do so the Indians will 
they are not getting fair play and the 


the 
always think that 
English will also think exactly the same; and probably in some 
cases both will be right. And the reasons against such a course 
are the stronger where of the two races one is still called —I 
leave others to say whether rightly or wrongly—the ruling 
It is so much better to avoid racial feeling. In India 
I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. J. ArcusBorp. 
(Late Principal of Aligarh, Dacca, and Muir Central Colleges.) 

Selwyn Croft, Cambridge. 


services on 


race. 
we have deliberately invited it. 


VITALISM RESTATED 

[70 the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

has always been a fundamental ambiguity in 
Bergson’s account of matter. It is, in substance, not one 
account but two. This is convenient for Bergson’s apologists, 
since it enables them to represent whichever account onc 
happens to give as a misrepresentation of his real view by 
This is what 
Sup- 


Sin,—There 


the simple process of quoting from the other. 
Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton has done in his letter to you. 
posing. however, that his account of the thing is the correct 
one, that all the passages in which Bergson speaks of matter 
as the result of the view which the intellect takes—and takes 
erroneously —of the universe are ignored, and that Bergson 
really does mean that matter is a something real existing 
independently in the universe, as real and as independent 


as life itself, and that as such it is discovered by the intellect 
and not imposed by the intellect upon a universe which lacks it, 
what can we conclude but that Bergson’s system is a 
dualistic one? There is life and there is matter. It is of 
no avail to say that matter is the result of an interruption 
of or a division in the stream of life, since we must ask what it 
is that interrupts or divides life. Clearly, it is not life itself. 
It must, then, be something other than life. Yet the whole 
of Bergson’s philosophy springs from and depends upon his 
fundamental assertion that the élan vital is the only thing 
in the universe, that in fact it is the universe. 

It is, however, absurd to try to substantiate a criticism 
of Bergson in a letter or even in an article. I have set out 
my criticism of Bergson’s philosophy, together with my own 
peculiar views, which Mr. Hamilton, of course, misrepresents 
how can he help it if he insists on taking them from a couple 
of articles ?—elsewhere, and I hope that he will not think me 
presumptuous if I suggest to him that he should read them in 
the books in which they can be found before attacking or 


expounding them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. E. M. Joan. 
131 Cheyne Walk, S.W.10. 
THE PASSING OF THE SMOCK 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Str,—In a kindly notice of my book, How to Enjoy the Country- 
side (a title criticized, perhaps justly, as both too didactie and 
too moderate, though unavoidable, as the book is one of a 
* How to Enjoy Life ” the real title is printed on the 
title-page, By Hedge-row Elms. on Hillocks Green), your re- 
viewer cries, * But where, oh, where, do they wear smock- 
frocks still in England? If Mr. Woodward knows, let him 
in merey say!"’ Tiad this appeal been made when the essay 
touching on smock-frocks was written I could have introduced 


series 


your reviewer to a much-respected bailiff of this, our royal and 
town of Ditechling. had the 
but now it is too late, and all I can do at 


ancient, who worn smock-frock 
through a long life ; 
the moment is to refer vour reviewer to the S wiety of Sussex 
Downsmen, whose members like to wear the smocks which our 
field-labourers have discarded. The good old garment 


still be bought at an old haberdasher’s shop in Lewes ; 


may 
there 
are still Sussex women, skilled in smocking, who make the 
smocks if only for the Downsmen ; and every now and then 
the smocks still appear at funerals, as at the funeral at Battle 
of the last of the Karls of Ashburnham, in the spring of last 
year.—I am, Sir, &c., Marcus Woopwanrp. 
Ditchling, Sussex. 


“ TANTHE ”’—AN 
POEM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.| 
Srr,—An autograph letter has been shown to me in which 
Walter Savage Landor transcribed 
a poem written, he said, * when I first had thoughts of going 


LANDOR’S UNPUBLISHED 


for a sister’s edification 


into Ireland and when I was (as we all of us are some time or 
other) so foolish as to be in love.” Neither the letter—it is 
undated—nor the poem has ever been printed. The 
at any rate should have a place among the many addressed 
They are as follows :— 


verses 


to or inspired by Ianthe. 
“Tn vain, O Love, my steps you guide 

‘To shores for which I'v 
No longer is Ianthe mine 


» often sigh'd! 
' 


On whom so blest as once were we, 
While I lov’d her and she lov’d me, 


Did evening close or morning shine ? 


Could T then ask my heart if this 
Were sure repose and lasting bliss ! 
Could I then wish to change my lot ! 


T fancied Pleasure was untrue, 
But 1 have liv’d to learn and rue, 
Alas that Grief is not.” 

There are grounds for believing that Landor not only thought 
of going but went to Ireland. In 1800 he printed an English 
poem headed, “* Written at Larne.” 
perhaps written about the same time but not published till 
Jong after, line 2 is Ibam ubi secreto in litore Larna jacet, 
Can any reader throw light on lines 6-7; Vicina oppidulo 


In some Latin verses, 
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$$ 
formosee villa Philippe stabat ?) Yn Gilbert's Viceroys of Treland te : 
it is stated that the monks of Coleraine, in return for privileges AUTUMN AND SPRING ( ATS 


granted by Edmund de Mortimer, Earl of March, undertook 

to pray for the soul of his deceased wife, Countess Philippa ; 

but this may have nothing to do with the case.— IT am, Sir, &e., 
46 Roland Gardens, S.W.7. STEPHEN WitkeLeR. 


GENTLY WiTIL SOHO 

|To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir.- The new Westminster Housing Committee are anxious 
to clear out the slums in their city, and rightly so. They have 
their eve particularly on Soho, Covent Garden and the crowded 
parts of Westminster itself. May I plead with them to deal 
gently with Soho. It is not so very much of a slum after all, 
and without it London would be very much the poorer. The 
historical and artistic associations of this little quarter are 
surely worthy of being preserved in their own streets and 
buildings. The very name of Dean Street recalls a flood of 
absorbing reflections. Ifere lived the painter Hayman, Sir 
James Thornhill, W. Hamilton, EK. H. Bailey. W. Beles and 
James Ward. Ifere, too, lived William Hogarth and George 
Morland. Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist, dwelt at No. 17, 
and Mrs. Thrale (Dr. Johnson's friend) lived here before her 
marriage. 

In Dean Street William Hazlitt spent the fast vears of his 
Jonely life in the house which is now the Rendezvous Res- 
taurant, while Gerrard Street 
Dryden and Edmund Burke. 
landmarks and gained so few. and those that remain should 
surely be preserved. Let the Westminster Housing Com- 
inittee deal gently with Soho.— 1 am, Sir, &e.. 

10 Church Street. Soho, VW. Sinchairn MAndin. 


boasts the names of John 


London has lost so many of its 


THE OPEN SPACES BILL 
| To the Editor of the Sevcixror.! 
Sie By an unfortunate oversight reference to the Open 
Spaces Bill Committee, whose Bill is 
House of Commons very shortly for Second Reading in the 
name of Sir Henry Cowan and other Members of Parliament, 


coming before the 


was omitted from the letter which appeared in the columns 
of your paper on April Lith, and which specifically referred 
to certain bodies which have done and are still doing such 
splendid work in this direction. 
because the Commitiee in question. of which 
J.P., is the Chairman. and Mr. h. A.C. Thomson is the Honorary 
Secretary, has devoted much time and thought to this Bill, 
the provisions of which when it) becomes law will assist the 
Jocal authorities to a very material degree. On this account 
nlone it is deserving of the support of every person irrespective 


We regret this very much, 
tr. Basil Pielmes, 


of party, creed or class in the country, and we therefore ask 
vou to be kind enough to draw attention to this omission by 
, On behalf of the oi 
R. J. Wenrisu, 
Brig.-General, 


CUnIScrs, 


giving prominence to this letter. 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


166 Piccadilly, London, Wi. 
DESTRIZ TION OF WILD FLOWERS 
| Vo the Editor ef the Svpvcrxror.| 


Cannot the Spectator add its voice to the chorus of pro- 


Tih 


Sir. 
tests which is being raised against the destruction of our 
Last spring in 
bhachell woods which in 


wild flowers by the wild-flower marauders ? 
the neighbourkood of London the 
pre-motoring days used to be a delight were stripped bare 
early in the season. TF reeall ene flagrant ease. TP motored 
to 2 favourite glade near Beaconsfield one day. a glade which 
for vears had been a wonder of waving bhucbells, and shall 
never forget the sight 
broken stems lay crushed into the carth on ell sides with here 
and there a deserted bunch of dying flowers alongside dirty 


which met my eves— traropled and 


scraps of paper. orange peel. bottles and empty tins. Two 
Londoners ina two-seater Ford car were filling the well of their 
vehicle with armfuls of 
for sale. Cannot some legislation similar to that in existence, 
I believe.in South Africa, be introduced to protect our country 
side, as has been suggested by the Times and Observer ¢— 
J am, Sir, &e., Iinpa prs Voreux. 


poor drooping flowers, presumably 


50 Gillingham Street, Eccleston Square, SW. 1. 


| To the Editor of the Specrarvor.) 
Sir.— JI was much interested to read the letter 
Dumas in the Speciator for April 4th last, under the tity 
“Spring and Autumn Cats.” The same belief as that Me 
by his gardener is current in Germany. Only a few ae 
ugo a German maid stated, in connexion with the ‘aan 
of nilee In my rooms, that the * Herbstkatzen “ were ey 
for catching mice, the only good mousers were "the 
* Maikatzen.”—-I am, Sir, &c., ie ; 
British Consulate, Bremen. 


Of Admin) 


D. Expincs, 


‘prep . 
EPITAPHS 
{To the Editor of the Sevcrxvox.) 
Sir.— Why speak so scornfully of punning epitaphs? 7 
. . wy 
were good enough for Shakespeare. as his verses on Sir Tho; 
‘ . th “ a HOM as 
Stanley in Tonze Church sulliciently show. The last Ii 
: ast line 
runs : 


Standly. for whom this stands, shall stand Heaven.” 

If the common version of the Combe epitaph is, as genera) 
supposed, by Shakespeare, he again gives an exampk 
2 play on the name : 


( 


~ Oh, he ! quoth the Devil, “tis my Jolin “a Comb 


In fact this is one of the commonest devices in lapidar 
literature, and IT need only quote a well-known instan 
aunciently to be seen in Wonersh Church : 

And now, which long before he did desire. 
Caryll sings carrols in the Heavenly choir. 
--f am. Sir, &¢., C. R. 
Petersfield. 


ENTRACE FROM LETTER 


Rapiem anp Cancer. — Dr. Alexander Fleck. 26 Manor House 
Road, writes: The paragraph in tly 
* News of the Week © coluanns of the current Srectator dealing 
with the use of radiui at the Middlesex Hospital calls for 

note of protest and of comment. Dr. Burrows has alveady 


Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


pointed out in the columns of the Wanehester Guard 

that the statement of the chairman of the Court of Governors 
did not reveal any new method. The method in fact has bea 
used in many places during the past decade — e.g. by D 
Stevenson in Dublin, by Dr. Burrows in Manchester and by 
the writer on behalf of the Glasgow Radium Committee s 


jong avo us 19TE. 


POETRY 


GRAVEYARD AMONG MOUNTAINS 
SEE 
Ifere are old wives who have laid their knitting by, 


the mountain people failen asleep in the valley 





And shepherds who need shade their eves no loge 
Seanning a morning or en evening sky 

Marmers who toiled late, for the harvest moon was waning, 
And strong-armed ploughmen who grew old and or 

Now they have unvoked their last team of oxea 

And here are little children grown tired of play... 
All of them, old or young. were only little children, 

All have fatlen asleep now at the end of the day. 


See the grey church on the green hill above then, 

A mother who watches and croons and drones 

Over her cradle. You say. But rain is falling, 

And the mother lets the rain drench her children’s bones. 
Ah, more then rain, my friend! Yet she will guard them, 
Will keep the cold and the midnight wolf at bay, 
(suarding her children, and when the sun is risen, 

] think she will give them a longer time to play... 
Though you are doubtful, we need not quarre), remembering 
After all, we are little children even as they. 


W. Force STeEaAD. 
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yayer Unde : ns. 
a hertson. \ Wenn 21 
1 e yw | to be ae vok ] to the stage and vel to 
ha wreat dislike to the whole acting profession. Theatre- 
che “e e . a PF . 
v< who may acknowledge themselves in this frame of mind 


g 1 ¢ 
dd not o iit ovo read two new books oi 


i reminiscences, 
Player Under Three Reigis. 


When 

















tow have finished the books they will probably find they 
“sl lost the prejudi wv at any rate modified it. Tt is 
difficult ind d not to fecl kindly towards the men and 
omen who ficu in these entertaining pages. 
“But my dear B.. you are not really eighty, you are only 
forty for the s id time. This just and charming compti- 
ment was paid to Sir Squire Bancroft on his eightieth birthday. 
jhe veteran ! recollections of the English stage reach 
| wav back and at full both of the eai ty of youth 
nd of the sympathy of experience. Tt was Lady Bancroft, 
then the lrming young at ss ound manager,” who 
nroduced Tom Robertson's first) play, Society, and it was 
r that his Casfe was dedicated. The Bancrofts and the 
ensely pop H Vietortan pl may be said to have 
id * encn ther. The two brilliant actors interpre tod 
+, wildly entht ti vuidiences those domestic ** tea-cup 
| nT ‘ ‘ whieh } vt uffered SO CO plete ain 
eclipse. Perhaps the plevs may come back into favour. 
C it v ( vy to fool the public where tragedy 
‘ hat that comedy sa very different matter, 
1 1 the wa fy ion is passed the public make 
{ | judgment. the eriti will remeniber that 
Toh ’ en of lett Henary James and Rossetil 
ded to nor 1 therr admirath of Cas! 
| ips | ! to make a name then than it is now. 
( nly it ore difficult to make a fortune! The 
s ( lord « ist ind of writers has altogethes 
changed. Robertson never became rich and often, he vid, 
! | pip Jenny Lind made no great sums by 
iy ble voice, Grisi and Mario used to be content 
‘ E30 bety n them for a night's rk, and Irvine even 
when | ‘ beginning to be regarded as a great man was 
I 1 with £10 veck. It is not. of course, easy to say 
when grentn iy ss. Those who knew Irvine as a 





ing man seem hardly to have suspected him of the dramatic 








1 vhieh he developed. Although denied the advantages 
‘ ly education Irving had the learnine which colleges 
I fail to teach ; and in his later years would have graced 
ir nner and in aspect any position in life. This personal 
attribute came to him gradually when, as it were, he had 
recreated himself. Truth to tell, in the early part of his 


¢ rhe had none of it. In those distant days there was 








r mek of the country actor in his appearance and 
a sug mofatype immortalized by Dickens as Mr. Lenville 
' Folair i! nust. however, have had from the 
rst a o¢ it power to v in affection. FEegotist as he was, his 
g ns to ha been superb and his ss of 
fautts, whieh the world saw o1 lin 
I q i ble to his friends. Among many. stories 
to hits lit iven in thes two books we cann 
fro notin on Hiustrative of his) vanity 
. ts down it is so very funny. 
ol i 7 ad Tfeart, “a grim business ~* in 
‘ ‘ » WW 
¢ L < " 
v 1 hi na 


Dicnt I Hts rhe ts 
J i mo omid-\ 

, } 

+} wel l ‘ 

ror lenis ) { \ 

practical jo! nd all th 

ty ma vei clear 


easily amused and very 
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worked very hard. Sir Squire Bancroft tells us th during 
the four \ ud ily months of his * novitiate in the 
provinces” | edin no fewer thar ‘hundred and forty- 
six parts! He ebviously thinks *t rofession * expected 
to work harder 3 rthan now. Old Boucicault when 
told la s grimly declared th would be his 
first hotied : 

speakin i *The Sta in the tine when Tom 
Rob ”) ere new, lived more apart from the rest 
of the wortd than it did later, but there were, of ¢ rse, 
exceptio haston Forbes-Robert for instance, 
cnew all th ~ nd rar. en of his d when fi 
he set foot yon ot} tage, but that was because he had 
been br t up among them Many however, oO ur 
Squire [i « pty ehal yore pl th mien 
of letters With Brownin i nd hi wit em to have 
been on terms of boisterous intima st the other 
of the seal vy well acquainted with Henry James : 
tells of him the following characteristic storys When tl 
ereat novelist was dving “even at the end when tell L 
friend of the pain he suffered in his fatal iilmess he was gay,” 


that he 


ind said of death 














come to him at last. What a strange, what a distin- 
guished vi ' Jlow like James! and how inhuman! 
Phe Bane wnagement of the Prin f Wales’s Theatre 
was ¢p kine inthe annals of the eneli tag Propert 
to unl i much the profession owed to them 1 
Impossib! 1 impty Cha but it ts made quite obytous 
m A Pl tae 1 Sir Johnston Forl 
Rohberi l« th bk tactful nil mselfish pair of 
aruist ; iif US ¢ tril if ' if } it 
asa} ii Utogel put down his bri } 
eld ‘ ‘ } ildren. h i clink Ch 
sper ¢ eutys « hoki sint ha { sy 
pricst , hom he « 5 t ( fcliehtful 
pict ' yr tt \ leavi ol he worl 
at tl hie LA CTA it } YW. G. Wills. who had ] 
him we Lo him what wa ( led ty ED | rita 
lend in V/ p Sduvcen ) | ( lth i ! i int 
of vd nture rh in id 1 ttrn i out to | 1 Ly In’ ’ 
of 2 most suet ul careei lie had evervthing in hi 
including, of course, his lool nd soon we feel that wv t 
moving easily rbout aihioil 1 CTOW 1 of interest | ypl ’ 
some on the stage and many in the stalls. T! cl. 
ites, Swinburne. Samuel Butler, Rossetti, Wh ii 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Canon Alnger, Corney ind 
innume rable other men in t ! rary and arti Iss 
across tix reen and nearly always some cha Tad 
or sentence is set down in connexton with their nam Swin- 
burne lies by the fire and declai the kitten to have the 
4 ' 


} , } . 
erace Of a thousand virgin 


even Osear Wilde; Gilbert warns 
that he furious | 
appears be fore us anenchaniing figure In 


room of the pe riod: and the ever-amu 


Whistk 





will be iad up “ for 








a slow ride: 


es vitriolic wit burns 
sltering *; El rry 
the Victorian drawing- 


sing Mrs. John Wok 


on being asked if she has had some of a feast-day bowl of 
punch, replies, ** Yes, th ink you, it’s got into my head, 
thank God.” 

The true history of the early sthetes s ld interest. their 
nifators of to-day. “ There was in th brik rant tics 2 
nalland vouthful band of enthusiast posed for the mos 
part ofart tudents. who won for themsce! vs LCUrioUs Rotor 
throu ex tricity of dr | mmpted | itv. bu tot 
through lack of 1 n ij MOV ive] — 
ady isement tro | ae aT - 
for a subject for \ ‘the | 
go to thi Stat DD Ovly ¢ he aman t } 
‘Ax i 1 public wel tf iar with tl 
the play w but t ¢ Wilde o ) j 

y prepare the ¢ ind for B ! nd ht 

Indies The expedi je l ire! { { 
ri 1 ] med the @ hie wel \r 

Sir Johnston For! ! n is { ' 

nt i Ss il Provan ia i! ti 1 ¢ { t l 
with Miss Afar And \ i ! triu { 
pi ‘ lier amazing | ! vzzlod e crities and 1 : 
riie-t it f th wid ce WC! were a 
mn j ble of eriticism mad so i kl < ! 1 Jj 
to b a back n ber rica. bey vel ' 
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superficially shown in these pages, even in its provincial 
playhouses and village institutes, is a deeply impressive place. 
The theatre-servant who crossed the Atlantic in charge of the 
* properties” and said that he did not wonder Columbus found 
America, seeing it was * too big to miss,” quaintly expressed a 
truth he had no power to get hold of from print, but could 
not doubt from experience. 

If these two books, both by actors of the first rank in their 
day, truly reflect the stage as it was, the stage as it is should 
look to its guns. True, both are written from the human and 
social point of view, not from the purely artistic. But it is 
safe to prophesy that by the time the new men and women of 
to-day are old, and see around them many “ empty chairs,” 
other books will be written from the same point of view. Llow, 
we wonder, will they compare with those before us? The 
decision will lie with a new audience and will form part of the 
verdict in the great Victorian Case. 


THI 
FOURTH COMPETITION 


FOR A 





EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 
NEW NURSERY RHYME, 


THE 





AGAts there are no restrictions upon length or form; but 
again we ask to be mercifully treated. Competitors were kind 
to us in the last competition, and we thank them all. We 
should issue a warning that limericks will not be accepted as 
nursery Political parables will pass if they are 
sufliciently well) disguised. © Nonsense verses are highly 
eligible. Fabulous animals, or domestic animals in fabulous 
circumstances, make execllent subjects for nursery rhymes. 
In judging the competition it will always be borne in mind 


rhymes. 


that a true nursery rhyme, somehow or other, by sense, by 
imagery. or by rhythm, is capable of delighting children. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, May Ist. 
2. Competitors may send to as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be wecompanied by one of the coupons to be found 
on page 647 of this issue. ; 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

t. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondeny e with competitors. 

>. The Kditor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes nmust be addressed : Competition, the 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, eA 


THIS WEER’S BOOKS 


Murs. Monrerru. Exsnine’s book, Sev at Choice, is at last 
published (Christophers). Readers of the Spectator will 
remember that Mrs. Erskine advanced a theory of the con- 
ception of mate and female children which roused some 
in especial was sceptical 


S} ectalor, 


controversy. Mr. Julian Hrustes 
But now Mrs. Erskine has given the full details 
with some uecount of the evidence on which it 
She has been testing her theory for many years 


of its value. 
of her theors 
wis based. 

and she has had peculiar opportunities for observation in all 
classes of society. And while she admits that much of ber 
book will seem to be 
that “old wives ~ of the past were in an excellent position 
to gain knowledge they were nearer to nature and their 
interests were often in exactly those facts of nature with which 
The evidence is not presented scientifically ; 


old wives’ tales” she reminds us 


she is dealing. 
the statistics we arc given are very vague 
“in my aequaintance over 80 per cent.” are continually 
used. This in itself means that our judgment must be 
suspended until Mes. Erskine’s results are verified or disproved. 
Certainly, however. Mes. Erskine has stated a case which de- 
serves inquiry. She claims that the sex of a child can be 
determined beforehand if a very simple rule for the times of 


phrases such as 


conception is followed. 
* * * * 
Tt is valuable to have an orthodox statement of the position 


ef the Roman Catholic Church in eschatology such as 


et 
— 


Dr. J. P. Avendzen’s What Becoines of the Dead? (Sands 
Dr. Arendzen gives the teaching of the Church upon heay 

hell, purgatory, the limbo of the patriarchs, the ihe aren 
children, and such subjects : and we can acquit him of hig 
ardice, for he makes no compromises with mod rism. ne 
a sensible book ; dogmatic, of course, but all the more uisef . 
forthat. We can judge for ourselves the position of the Ron : 
Church when we have such a clear exposition before zs 
We could not have expected Dr. Arendzen to be fair to a 
eschatologies, and sometimes he is deliberately ihinn 
the book is polemical, and a failure to comprehend sh 
opponent’s point of view can be an cffective weapon, | § 
for example, when he has admitted that heaven and hel 
are mysterics and * during this life we shall never fathom” 
them, he makes great play with the doctrine of Nirvana q 
incomprehensible. te 


and (0), 


ee yy NM Pe) * 
‘ The Eastern. he asserts, * seems ty 
conceive of a middle between to be and not to be. which yo 
can only ascribe to a paralysis of the brain. In any case yy 
man has ever succeeded in explaining in words what thi 
Nirvana is.” 
* % * * 

The Romance of the Fungus World. by Messrs. R. 'T. and 

W. F. Rolfe (Chapman and Hall), is an exceptionally interest) 


u 
treatise. It is as comprehensive as possible : here ye 
ure reading of the use of the fungus in commerce. here of the 
mythology of fungi, here of the edible and poisonous varieties, 
The great number of species and their widely-differing forms 
have made them useful in many ways ; some of the strange; 
uses are—as razor-strops, curry-combs, corks and snuff, 
In earlier times certain species were burnt to give anaesthetic 
vapours for surgical operations. lt is unfortunate that the 
fear of poisoning in Eneland has kept us from eating many 
of the most agreeable kinds; a irue gourmet looks upon 
the common mushroom almost with contempt. 
* * # # 

M. Denis Saurat has taken upon himself a rather thankless 
task in writing a large book upon Milton, Man and Thinker 
(Cape) : 
philosophy. 
us to the sources from which Milton drew his cosmology 


for Milton’s virtues are not in his theology or his 
Still, the book has great merits ; it introduces 


and his ethies : 
and it includes a brief study of Robert Fludd, the greatest of 


Enelish oecult’ philosophers. 
% * * % 


it points out his debt to the Kabbalists ; 


* Elee- 


* Emanomeier™ Tech- 


The report of the committee that investigated The 
tronic Reactions ~ of Abrams and The 
nique of Boyd is published by Messrs. John Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson. 


JOHN 


Poems by John Skelton. 
(Heinemann. los. net.) 


SKELTON 

Edited by Richard Hug 
3ETWEEN Chaucer and Wyatt only two pocts in our English 
tongue stamped their personalities upon their verses. There 
were three or four good poets of a smaller, simpler kind. 
Keven old moral Gower could sometimes deviate into grace. 
Hfenryson we like because he is so kindly and so nwif we 
laugh at him gently as we read him. James FT. of Scotland 
is delightful and fresh: there is no poem more like the 
Garden of Eden than The Ning’s Quair: yet, 
what romance and beauty is in the poem, James f. of 
Scotland is not there. Only Dunbar and Skelton wrote poems 
which contained, as it were, the idea of the author. and 


no matter 


are rich with the psychology and character of their maker 
Of the two Dunbar is nearer to greatness ; 
Skelton is the more original. His mind was coarser, but it 
comes more abruptly from his writings. 

At a time when the knowledge of versing was almost lost, 
and would-be poets, with their eves upon Italian models, 


but. in a fashion, 


were counting their fingers to see how many syllables made 
a line—and blundering even in that plain calculation —John 
Skelton was writing as though he could never be stopped, 
with an astonishing ease and ingenuity of rhythm and an 
astonishing freedom of language. The hundred years from 
1450 were the only period in our literature when poets had 
to be taught the elements of metric. Ordinarily we must 
allow that a poet, if he misses a foot or writes unmanageably. 
though he may be displaying a vitiated taste, knows well 
cnough what he is doing and actually prefers to write in those 
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FINDLATERS PORT 





However good you consider the 
Port you are now drinking, 
you will do well to put it to the 
test of direct comparison with 
others. Maybe you will then find 
there is something you like better— 
and not necessarily a more expen- 
sive wine. 


Findlater’s make it easy for you to 
carryout this test. Fora guinea only 
they will send you acase containing 
a bottle of each of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do nottind the one 
Port that suits your taste. 


FinAater’s Ports are oblainable from all 

wine merchants throughout the world. 

c omplele Prt ec Lil on ay, Li ‘alton, 
/ (I 


ewe eww ewe we ww we ew ee weer eee ee eee eee 


Zo FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 
FINDLATER HOUSE 


SAMPLE 
ORDER 
FORM 


Please send me sample case of your 


Speclalor. I enclose ¢ hequ » value 21/- (eave aad carriage free). 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 


tains a bottle of each of five 
much favoured Ports, V1IZ.t=— 
PER DOZ. 


FINDLATER'S “CRON 


Giip he r e Hen seg —_ - 4?/. 


uit, rich ict ruits . . . 


ae) - , 4 1 t 
we? FINDLATER 


SS EE PIR.” 
4S A fine medium dry Po 48/- 


“& rl. . e 
aN FINDLATER'S “ JMTRE,” 
St, FINDLATER'S “ANCHOR.” 


PINDLATER 
TREBLE DILAHOND \ lovely soft 
wine of 7 { rubs colour, 
IO fp checiecd is wack Vax 
IMAMOND nonular at 1 cuileown a 
Clubs . ie. be See se Se 78/- 
The Sample Case of 5 bottlesas above 
is obtainable only direct from 
Findlater’s at the special price of . 21/- 
(Case and Carriage I’vee) 


“The wign ofa 


. > 4 Ides 
very exechlentl 
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WIGMORE STREET LONDON, Wa. 
Ports as advertised in Zhe 
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ungainly rhythms. But the poets of that age niaddied 
through to the end of the line, drew a deep breath, and 
staggered on into the next line. Only Sketton had an car 
for verse. For him it was impossible to blunder. 

And what sort of man was it that 
his verses? Well, he was Poet Laureate of the 
of Oxford, which means no more than that he was an erudite 
tle was tutor to Henry VILL, and rector of Diss, 
a village in Norfolk. He was a bitter enemy of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and attacked him in satire without merey or dis- 
After his death he 
jest-books. Hie was shown in them as an upvoarious sort 
of fellow, who took little stock of Holy Orders and delighted 
in practical jokes of the wildest and least fastidious kind. 
The Merie Tales 
anecdotes which, for the occasion, were tagged on to Skelton ; 
but it seems quite likely that the tenor of these 
that it was not merely ill-luck that Skelton was mad 
And Skelton had certainly more then 
his share of the outspokenness and animal spirits of his age, 


was impressed u 


~ 


University 


scholar. 





eretion. became the central figure of 


themselves were doubtless unattached 
stories is 
tric : 


protagonist in them. 


In Ehynour Rummynge he gives a full and fierce assault upon 
all our senses in describing the squalor and nastiness of a 
common alehouse. ** The weak stomach will be turned by it,” 
says Mr. Richard Hughes; and indeed the Wile of Bath 
reticent and in comparison with Klynour 
Rummynege. 


is) both lovely 


None the less the poem is a masterpiece of 
description : we shall quote the more mannerly parts of the 
ale-wife’s portrait :— 
“ For her visage Like an Egyptian 

Capped about 

When she goeth out 
Herself for to show, 

She dryveth down the dew 
With a pair of heels 
As broad as two wie 
She hobbles as a goo 
With her blanket he 
Over the fallow, 
Her shoon shear 
Greased upon dirt 
That baudeth her skirt 


It would assuage 
A man’s cotirage, 
Her loathly leer 
Is nothing clear, 





aly of cheer, 
[ix Opy an | drow Vy , 
and lousey 3 

Her face all bowsy, 
Comely ertnkled, 
Wondersly wrinkled, 
Like a roast pig? cur, 


Bristioed with hair * e « 


, urs 


lwith (allow 





yt is no wonder thot Pope called him * beastly Skelton.” 





‘ 
. . 48 . : 7 Vass 
tracleties Wn tnapaisty 


J 
1 


too, was Tr 


joking. And he, too, wrote poems of the most 


} 





} 
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But there is another Skelt 
ind tenderness. Tt is not 
men, 
wods into unity of charac 
exactly the same 


iowned for riots 


——_—_____ 
ee 


m, a Skelton of exquisite ch 


: a . irm 
rarely that we find these con 
who have never discintin . 

ve J cer dl ty ined their 


ter. A most interestin 


1g parallel 


wes seized upon for a jest-bo Ik, 
tvpe as the Merie Tales. HW 
isness and for crude w : 
Usness an ior Crud practices] 


cnchantin 


weetness and innocence. The division of character is na 
ard to amiyze: but té has produced the most strikiy = 

concilable critical judements. Erasmus called Skelt m 
“the only light and glory of 1 Letters.” Lyly 


ypostrophizes him as ** dest 
the name of poet.” At 
Heasantly contrary verdicts. 
ands Lives of the Queens of 
“Jt is affirmed that Skelton 
obable ts it that the corrupti 


ivinug wreteh laid the foundati 


‘rimes.” 


envy VIII: 

“It has been remarked th: 
vince Henry by his preceptor 
in a seholar and a churchmu 


Phere 


‘ 7 ar nipr 
are no freer, stmpier 





ttute of iearning, 
vi Mer. Ebuahe juxtaposes two 


The first is from 


England : 


without title 


Miss Strick. 


had been tite o Her Hi y 
mn imparted by this riba ind 
on for his roval puy ‘ 

Thomson's The Court of 

J 

it the imstruction best | ulcR 


Skelton Was cal ited a | 
Nae 


more delightful poems than 


the pieses in honour of Mistress Margery Wentworth, Mistress 


X 
a 
J 


laregaret Pitissc y, an 1 the oti 


nd almost the whole of J 
ane Seroupe for her «te ad bin 
Sometime he would gasp 
When he saw @ wasp ; 

\ fly or a enat, 

He would fly at that; 

And prettily he would pant 
saw un It 


Lord, how he would prs 





vr gentlewomen of lus devotion 


hyliyp Sparowe, the lament of 


‘d, is macical : 











\it the butteri!y ! And hi 

Lord, how he would hop Wh: th ! 

After the rm i Me oft 1 for to wa 

And when Tsatd, Piyp! Phyp! And for to take hi 

‘Then he would leap and skip. Upon n ikea > 

Yet on the whole Skelton ts ov r-hoisterous. fic was a 
(eT, 
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type of that first self-conscious ss of the Renaissance, when 
suddenly a new ambition was aroused, a new individuality, 
a new and instinctive self-worship. The cord that joined men 
xations and creeds was severed, and cach man was 
first this 
even now 


to their 
conscious of | 
Durst of self-consciousness was hard to contain ; 


is Own importance to himself. At 


we have not solved the problem of the proper bearing of 


civilized community. Skelton made 


self-consciousness in a 
IIe was at once boastful 


a common and vicious compromis¢ . 
boastful to relieve his fecling of his own unique 
clory of being : buffoon to prevent the chill of criticism, or 
the charge of megalomania. Nietzsche, at the end of his 
life, fell into the same compromise, but with a vastly greater 
passion : he wrote a book to tei us * Why I am so clever,” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw 


and buffoon 


“Why I write such: excellent books.” 


saw, from the beginning of his career, the comfort and 
essential complacency that the attitude allows. With 
Skelton, naturally, boasting and = buffoonery were more 
straightforward ; he was less aware of his motives than 


Nietzsche or Mr. Shaw must have been. But it is when he 
writes childishly, and when he works into his poems his own 
vitality of description, that he is a true poet in the English 


Ivrical tradition. 


LIVING LATIN 


An Anthology of Medieval Latin. By Stephen Gaselee. 


(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tuose who, like Lord Lunipington in Friendships Garland, 
the vrand, old. fortifving, classical curriculum,” 
were apt to think of Latin as a language which died with 
Silius Italicus, or at any rate with Claudian, and was gal- 


* followed 


new life at the Renaissance. If 


of this opinion, there could 


vanized to a semblance of 


any of our modern Classics are 


be no more instructive present for them than this clegant 
volume. (The word “elegant” is surely inseparable from 


“extracts.”) 
tional opportunities of te stifving to the permanence of Latin 
idiom of the 


of his 


The Librarian of the Forcign Olflice has excep- 
as a living language, since it was the official 
~ Northern” State, as French was that 

‘Southern ~ Indeed the last example in_ the 
of 1916. being a letter 


Secretary of 
colleague. 

volume is almost a ™ State Pap et 
from the Abbot of KinsiedeIn to Cardinal Gasquet begging 
British Government on behalf of 
America 


him to intercede with the 


a Swiss publishing firm whose relations with were 


interrupted on account of the pro-German tendency of one 
of its publications. 

Mr. Gaselee’s selections really fall into three classes: the 
“vulgar Latin of attested by 
and the Pompcian inscriptions, which ultimately 
and forms the basis of the Romance languages ; 
Latin of the 
classical 


popular speech, Petronius 


loses its 
terminations 
the literary, 
Middle Ages, and the 


models, which extends from the 


graminatical 
Latin, 
Renaissance to the 


degraded, but fairly 


artificial formed on 
present 
dav. 

pre-Christian 


first section may be quoted a 


From the . 
ld ealled Januarius. if our readers will forety« 





epitaph on a 


the reviewer's clumsy version of its artless lines :- 

A tiny body here is laid 

Whose po \ vows Im vatn were paid. 
The Fates, tn unrelenting flight, 

Untimely snatched him from the light. 
If thou shouldst wish his name to hes u 

Think of tl irst month of the year: 
Or wil set up this funeral stone 

lits parent St anger, -L have don 

The cdieval examples contain en necount of an nseent 


of Mount Sinai by the Galician abbess Etherta in the fourth 


century, niacdk as she feclingls observes *stroteht up? 


and not in gentle spirals: Paul the Deacon's eceourt of the 


Woon f Theodelinda, 


I i Qicen of the Lombards, a romance 
Which mav be read in Gibbon: the original of the liwmn 
Draw nieh and take the beady of the Lord’ and much 


cle from which it is hard to make a choice, Much af it is 
al and coneerned with the corruption of the Roman 

Thus. we have the story. from Liutprand, of the 
Stunmons of John NIT. before the council of 


which shows plainly enough that if he imitated the 


court. 
1.p. 960 and his 
answer, 
Vices of paganism. he had failed to master its grammar. A 


very curious example, originally considered by Mr. Gaselce 


to be Renaissance, but assigned by him, in deference to the 
best authoritics, to the cleventh century, is concerned with 
the lamentations of Oedipus for his own fate and that of his 
house. One stanza of it recalls Omar Khayyam :— 
Ere primal Chaos first received a norm, 

While formless matter clashed in senseless storm, 
My crushing load of misery was shaped ; 

Phe Fate: ordained it sequence and its form. 

A selection from the De Contemptu: Mundi of 
Bernard, familiar to most of us from Neale’s cento to which 
we owe “Jerusalem the Golden’ and = other hymns. 
Mr. Gaselee has chosen a passage which Neale omitted on the 
favourite medieval theme of the * triumph of Death.” The 
same theme occurs in many other pieces, notably Cur Mundus 
Militat and Audi, terra, audi, the latter of which might well 
have been included. 

The third set begins with a variety of funny stories from 
Poggio and Rebel, and a pair of letters on witchcraft from the 


is given 


Epistolae Obscurorum Virorium. and proceeds to the description 
by Agostino Nifo (1478 -¢. 1550) of the charms of Joanna of 
Aragon, which may be conipared with the picture by Giulio 
Romano which forms the frontispiece of the volume. The 
block has, unfortunately, come out too black, so that the detail 
is somewhat The most thing in this 
section is Lord Dufferin’s speech at Reykjavik in 1857, re- 
printed from “ Letters from High Latitudes,” and beginning 
Wirt illustres. inselitus ut sum ad publicum loquendum, &e. It 
is to be feared that the Ieclanders missed most of the points, 
but it would have been quite intelligible to Lord Lumpington 
and the Rev. Esau Hittall 
cated, but Lord Dufferin probably tried to follow that of his 
hosts. peak Latin, and thus 


obseured. amusing 


The pronunciation is not indi- 


Few Englishmen will venture to 
often give Continental acquaintances a poor opinion of their 
a living languave, is still, 


learning. Kor spoken Latin, if not 


in many places, an exeecedingly lively corpse. 


AND VERSE 


By H Macnavhten 


ERTON IN) PROSE 
Vifty Years of Eton in Prose and Verse. 


(Allen and Unwin. 7s, 6d. net.) 


Tur Viee-Provost has collected a volume of short works 
written and for the most part printed clsewhere through 
past years including those terrible ones for every Publie 


School when almost every boy went straight from school into 
Nowhere could the shadow of the War be felt 


War and their 


the Army. 
more heavily. Of Etonians 1.160 died in the 


e must be pitifully young. The feclings of a tutor 


average ag 
who said good-bye to a batch of pupils at the end of a half, 
knowing that they were quickly to follow others into that 
furnace, were too heart-breaking to dwell upon, and Mr, 


this is a cheerful book 
(Can one doubt that all 
pray that the outlive then to 
cheerful because it is full of love 


Yaenaghten spares us. On the whole 


in spite of many obitiiary notices, 


his colleagues writer may 


write their notices 7) It is 
of Eton. love of youth, of the 
But it is 


Classies, of games and love of 


friends, boys and men. too intimate for the cveneral. 


The unhappy outsider cannot be expected to read these 
notices of men unknown to him, or wt most mere mimes to 
him. If he is a scholar he may indeed take pleasure in seeing 
how near the Viee-Provost can get fo the spirit of the Greek 
cps Vidi tis in this disti noon thy biti nin is WW fit died in ‘ uth 
Africa : 

Vs : | t thoi a Hit I! 

We ied i } rhea gy tdaat t ot 
But y liat ean those who never say a House Match in thie 
Timbralis “and never san to hbymain Chapel understand 
from. this tth-headin ob a poem ? 

i ,  @ 
{ . ) 

And what will they make of a quatrain addre 1 siniply 
fo - Little Man“? (Even Etoninuns seldom knew his « th rs 
his less real” name. and we make them present of it 
lone after his) death Cradock.) Thi is therefor pot «a 
volume for non-Etontan to criticize. The Vice-Provost 


sensitive who has produced 
fitted to mect the 
is opening his heart to those 
the rest of the world 


sentimentality. But 


most 


is a 
other work well 


and scholarly write 
world’s criticism. but 


here he who know the same 


Mother. and 


with 


onfound his sen- 


should 


might ¢ 


sibility every Etonian 
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read it when he feels, like Antaeus, the need for that thrill 
to his heart which comes from contact with his Mother. When 
the present reviewer found in print here the verses written 
* After reading the Antigone with Sixth Form,” and has 
in his ears, as he writes, the very intonations of Mr. Macnaghten 
as he spoke on that actual oceasion in 1894 the perfect line 
of Sophocles quoted at the head, he, too, felt incompetent 
to criticize. 


SPRING-CLEANING 


Dickens and Other Victorians. By 
10s. 6d.) 


Charles *Q.” 


bridge University Press. 


(Cam- 


Wuew Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch entered upon his labours 
as lecturer at Cambridge, how the dust of centuries must have 
been disturbed by the sudden inflow of fresh air! And, while 
he remains there, no dark corners in the Palace of Learning 
will be safe from the attacks of his lusty broom. Sir Arthur 
is, indeed, the spring-cleaner of literature ; and if sometimes 
his brush is plied a little too assiduously, like that of the 
uncompromising housewife, there can be no doubt that, in 
the main, his spring-cleaning is, no less than hers. for the 
good of our souls. For it is essentially about our souls that 
Sir Arthur is concerned. As for the militant housewife, 
spring-cleaning for him is primarily a moral crusade. Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness; and it is spiritually harmful for 
us to live in stuffy and fusty rooms. 

In the present volume, our humane, humorous and entirely- 
beloved “ Q”™ plunges, in his most spirited manner, into an 
onslaught upon the theories, which were beginning to settle 
comfortably ia our minds, about the Victorian ** complacency ” 
and the Victorian “ hypocrisy.” He reminds us that, if the 
Victorians had their limitations, they were in that respect 
uncommonly like The true aim of criticism, 
he swears, should not be to emphasize limitations, and still 
fess to weigh one artist against another, arranging ** the names 
Dickens and 
Thackeray and Trollope were * grand creators, lords of litera- 


ourselves. 


of great men in class-lists, in terms of a Tripos.” 


ture all,” and the vital question is not which of them stands 
highest on some imaginary roll of fame, but what cach con- 
tributed, out of his own individual genius, to the enrichment 
of Life. 

Sir Arthur has little to say thai is original. But, if he offers 
us commonplaces, they are, in the words in which he himself 
characterizes all true literature, * commonplaces exquisitely 
All the chapters in his 
present volume, with the possible exception of that on Disraeli, 


turned to catch and hold new hearts.” 


maintain a finely-tempered excellence of wisdom and vivacity, 
and we are particularly grateful to * Q™~ for his noble tribute 
to Mrs. Gaskell, the author of Cranford 
has too long overshadowed her other and equaily great claims 
to attention. 


whose fame as 


PHILOSOPHER 


By Harold Begbie. 


A GOLFING 


J. H. Taylor; or, the Inside of a Week. 
(Mills and Boon. 4s.) 


Wiru vivacious and engaging ingenuousness Mr. Begbie 
has given us the whole philosophy of a golfer who sees in his 
game the half the troubles that flesh is heir to. 
Mr. Taylor, five times champion, agreed to impart the secret 
of success in golf in exchange for the preaching of the right 
doctrine to a wide public. The book is in five 
days’ interview on a quict golf links. It is a great thing to 
take your game seriously, if you can avoid being a bore ; 
and Mr. Begbie, 


cure for 


essence a 


after every bout of excessive seriousness, 
plays the sedulous Democritus, not without success: but 
The had 
portentous faith that more golf played 
is the real cure for a great 


he played under a heavy handicap. message he 


to tnpart was the 


in the right spirit many of our 


industrial unrest, Socialistie prejudices and the 
But in spite of 


social evils 
physiological weakness of industrial man ! 
gts philosophy, the golfers rather than the moralists will 
delight in the book. 
have seldom been so forcibly epitomised or expressed 
and there is just enough drama 
and movement to make the tale amusing and pleasant to 
xead. The prophet m Mr. Taylor is kept to the front with 


The intrinsic essentials of style in the 
pan 
in less technical language ; 


ee 


— 


a delicate and insistent humour, and the preacher 
his will upon us, as every eflicient coach must. at the same 
time that he compels our reason. His thesis— the ceich 
secret that the mind is ninety-five per cent. of the game— 
is as ludicrously overstated as his sociological claims : but 
at the same time, when we have finished the two chapters 
entitled “The Great Seeret ” and the * Whistling Poker” 
we are completely convinced that never again shall we commit 
essential crimes against the spirit of the game. Henceforth 
we shall be so deeply in love with Accuracy that we shall 
never stray after Strength and never again fail in our duty 
“to concentrate not on concentration, but on thy shot.” 
But even Taylor, the philosopher, allows himself and us just 
one or two more mundane “tips.” Ile is the apostle, above 
all other teachers, of the turned wrist. If during the shot 
we must be conscious of anything beyond the rhythm of a 
happy mood and co-ordinated muscle, we allowed to 
think definitely of the duty ef turning the left wrist away 
from the ball as we begin the swing and the right wrist towards 
the ball as we end the swine. 

Golfers will thoroughly enjoy the book : but 
readers may be directed to one chapter. 
biography is a model 
of character. 


CXC TClses 






are 


all sorts of 
Taylor's condensed 
human, English, persuasive, and full 
ft leaves us with a picture of a“ hay py golfer” 
who belongs to the authentic company of the * Happy War- 
rior,” with a “ born faculty,” and a “ master bias” to what 
is best in life. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE SPECKLED DOMES. By Gerard Shelley. (Duck 


15s.) 
Mr. SHELLEY'S * Episodes of an Englishman’s life in Russia ” 
make lively and pleasant—if at times rather facetious —read- 
ing. Ilis pages are highly sensational, and, though there is no 


reason to doubt his complete fidelity to his own vision, the 
degree in which his book will carry conviction as a tru 
Jation of the unhappy state of Russia during recent years will 
vary. no doubt, with each reader. 
scriptions of life in Russia which reach the stay-at- 
seriber to Mudie’s that none of them, probably, serves ver 
materially to modify preconceived 
himself, who lived in Russia before the War and remain 
for some time after the Revolution, is the champion neither 
the aristocracy nor of Lenin and his followers. 


So conflicting : 


re the ae- 


i 
1 
' 


notions. Mr. Shelley 
1 there 
He gives us 
some vivid accounts of the grossness and corruption of the 
nobles and Grand Dukes under the old and many 
equally lurid pictures of the post-Revolution terror. For all 
classes of Russians except the peasants he professes the pro- 
foundest contempt, and the Tsarina and Rasputin are the only 
public characters that emerge with credit 
denunciation of aristocracy, bourgeoisic, and 


régim 


from a vencral 
intellie Thesla. 
According to Mr. Shelley, the Empress and her adviser were 
single-hearted in their devotion to Russia, and were inspit 
by no other ambition than that of defending their country 
against the materialism of the nobility, and re-establishin 
upon the basis of a peasantry that still held by the 
beliefs. But whether Mr. Shelley's reading of the | 
situation be accepted or rejected, the story of his own ad 
tures and ultimate escape will appeal to all readers who en 
exciting narrative and a breezy style. 





TtThod 


i+ } 


A STUDY OF THE MODERN DRAMA. By Barrett H. 
Clark. (Appleton. 15s. net.) 
Mr. CLark continues to increase our debt to him. His 


European Theories of the Drama is indispensable for any serious 
study of dramatic progress. Ilis present volume, map; 
out the field of enquiry in modern drama, gives full detai 
the the Knglish, and t! 
relevant critical discussions of the chief playwrights in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Russia, Great 
Britain and America during the last fifty years. Selected 
dramatists are studied carefully, each in a typical play 


~ 
is 


achievements. translations into 


Spain, Scandinavia, 


While contemporary developments are outlined, no detailed 
consideration is given to such important figures in Beloium, 
and Avaiser 
though an admirable summary of Ewvpressionism will be 
found in the section on Eugene O'Neill. In spite of these 


Russia, and Germany as Crommelynck, Evreinov, 


easily remediable limitations, the book takes its place at 
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have been supplied by this Society 
since its foundation in 1862. 


“Letters” are sent to each sub- 


scriber in proportion to the amount The ‘6 W ain scot’ ’ Bed. 


contributed. 

‘ ; NEXPENSIVE bedsteads are very 
Are you interested in anyone need- often unattractive; but Heal’s 
ing a proper surgical appliance? If ** Wainscot ’’ bed in weathered oak 
so, send your contribution to the has its own severe beauty, achieved by 
¥ the weli-proportioned panelling and 
the warm grey tone of the specially 
treated surface of the wood. 


Secretary :— 


7 as Oi ‘ ‘ 
ROY AL St RGICAL 3ft. wide £8 10s. 4ft. 6in. wide £12 5s. 
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London, E.C. 4. 
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FINAL WEEKS) 
of the Great | 
Daily Mail 
ad B ij | HE pleasure of Motoring | 


HOSPITAL BALLOT 


(Closing April 30) 


Organised by THE BRIT 


ISH CHARITIES ASSOCIA! 


£25, 000 


in Money oceans Must be Won) 
Open to AL 
‘The D 


Never again may v 
of winning wealth a 
offered to-day in th 


L }, ther read vs 

wily Mail’’ or not 

mu have such an oppertuniiy 
nd independence as vou are 
. Ball : iene 

is great Ballot, inaugurated 


by “The Daily Mail” to help the Hospitals. 


Win £25 a Week for Life 
000 down 


or £10 


Think what vou sta 
( an assured incoi 
mont! {TSU a ve 

the sun rises fe 


The whole of the £25 


: 1, Pt 
unrescrvediy cuarantes 


£25,000 


IN PRIZES 
Guaranteed bj 
THE DAILY MAIL. 

Ist Prize 


£15 a Week 
for Life or 
£10,000 down 


nd to gai! £10,000 down 
ne of L159 a week—t& a 


ar -coming In as regularly 


x the whole of vour life. 


O00 Prize Monev has been 
d by ** The Daily Mail.” 

l nothing in this 
Rallots hic! 

t ‘ But 

} } h. 


TICKETS 5 - 
HALF-TICKETS 2 6 
(A Half-Ticket may win 
Halfia Prize) 
Tickets chbtainable 
from All Raiiway 
Bookstalis and News- 
agents or cut this 
Coupon out and post 


t TO-DAY 


£2,000 | 

£1,000 
£500 
10 Prizes of 


£100 eac 


100 Pr ‘zes of 
£25 each 


1009 Prizes of 
ZS each 


ASAE oe —— 


To THE BRITISH CHARITIES 
sennaevabeten 


depends largely upon your 

tyres. Make certain. Run no 
risks, Fit Dunlop and be satisfied. It 
| is no idle phrase. It means that you 
| | can be satisfied. No other tyre git es 
| | the same mileage or freedom trom 
| | trouble. Ask any motorist who fits — || 
| them. They are made in Britain and 
| keep 14,000 British Workpeople 
| busy. They should be on your car. 
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Di NI oo oo 














BIR} *HAM 

| Branches 1} pesas hea World, 

IF IT RIDES ON RUBBER-—-THERES A DUNLOP TYRI IT 
ine nie ae 
| A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
| Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
} which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
rt The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 
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Fes J | No Shareholders. No Commission. 
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FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 
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— t and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
Cheque and war Orders £10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 
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as the best existing survey of recent Kuropean and 
once « ; 

American ¢ 
THE BOOK OF SILCHEST ER. By 

(Simpkin Marshall. £0 5s.) 

Mz. THOMSON has been fascinated, like many another visitor, 
by ‘the picturesque Roman Silchester 

“apied his leisure, he tells us, for many years in compiling 


Iramatic movements, 


James Thomson. 2 vols 


remains at and has 


occu ‘ 
‘ : substantial volumes about Calleva Atrebatum, the town 
1€5 : 

which was deserted after the thoroughly 
excavated by the Society of Antiquaries before the War. 


Roman era and 
[fis romantic and highly discursive treatment of the theme 
may perhaps Roman Britain among 
those who know nothing about it. Yet, after all that the late 
Professor Haverfield and Dr. George Macdonald have done 


stimulate interest in 


to place the study of Roman Britain on a secure and scientific 
basis, it seems a pity that all the old anti- 
quarian fancies and fallacies should be exhumed again and 
Mr. Thomson has used the reports 


or nearly all 


siven this costly setting. 








of the excavations and reproduced many of the plans, with 
sit ives of the objects preserved at Reading Museum. suit 
ne has tried to combine this exact information, which is all 
7 have, with the legends and guesses of earlier writers who 
wre best ig 1. He calls Calleva “a great free city” ‘the 
itest in area, the most populous, and the busiest inland 
> n the itr In truth it was a small town, important 
ainlv as t netion where the road from Winchester to the 
orth crossed the London-Cirencester road. Roman London 
was thrice as large, Cireneester and Verulamium were twice 
s larg is Calleva. Because Calleva was abandoned and 
‘ ( 1. it has been possible to recover its whole 
sround-pla nd to show that it was a typical Roman ™ muni- 
piu rt of rural Eeneland. But there was nothing 
syysteriot pecially remarkable about Calleva as a Roman 
wn Vi | mson's neculations range over a very wide 
i. and appendice touch on Edinburgh, Highgat 
is. t ture in the Roval Exchange, King Art 
\ All hi Il man othe ibject If he has not l 
i it an I ( iled himsclf, 
FROM A PITMAN’S DIARY. By Rog Da r. (Cap ts.) 
r I unsatistyvir book It might b me 
1 dig 1 and impor it. But the shadow of the author 
( er the people he is writing about. He does n 
p ents h widents with that self-consctous 
nt, and ll w Lup with Vho care 
\\ i Neverth t is no doubti his Sil 
G [the pit and ti minnie ace. Phi if 
th pit iren are the best things in tl 
i ! tl rill let 1 
” is t is 
‘I Tot! 
TOSS I 20% WITH SATANELLA 
why ‘ 
i a + 
{ 1 Poland ! ’ 
Odessa t 
] her f § 
if . re | ninal 
I bl ul Is tt , 
i nsist d 
t : ‘ in i i 
: : s seme g 1 imy 
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VALINS | 
es ty . ‘ 
! . Tr ik 
nd ti Ger ‘ . 
! j 1? 
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Tsarevitch’s tovs. she shudders at the conte mplation of recent 
Yet she maintains that. generally speaking, life in 


Russia is far happier to-day than it was under the old régime, 


events. 


is that of a comparatively pros- 
Hler book, 


a pleasant record of personal 


and the picture she offers us 


vcrous, free and contented wople. however, 
I peo} 


is one to be read rather as 


adventure than as a serious contribution to our understanding 


of modern Russia. 


. ha bl a 

FRICTION 
WEST. By Pryher. (Jonathan Cape. 4s. 6d. net.) 
munt of a visit to America undertaken by 
who thinks that she will find 
Atlantic. Natur- 


Tis is an ace 
with high ideals 
on the other side of the 


Nancy, a girl 


Utopia in ful) swing 


ally, she finds that no such desirable state of things vet exists 
in the United States Although New York makes. as it 
must, a tremendou lmpression on her and the woman friend 


she travels with, the noise and bustle strike them so dis- 
agreeably that the fly ff to California Ther the find 
Santa Barbara exactly like the French Riviera » that the 
are obliged to undertal 1 further pilgrimage to a color 
in the woods for pcac Hhe peace, however, has a droll 
interruption as this color j et up in a favourite plece 
for movi itists ind oo | wefiul mornin breakfast is 
inferrupted b i mad it il fi I , tia a i 
to t ni t to T ( ! i hou ol I» kill | 
A most 1 ! ! ' fol A i my 
wii let | t iil abod ! nt t il 
filin 1 { { bel t i hich Nar j i nd 
li in | in i i ! 
pt ( I (a t » t 1 ! ! 
ol t i I \ | 
I i hh t It i 
( ( \ f ft | } 
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I ha } ! 
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of the dramatis personae is Rustieula, the bell, a lady of 
most pleasing personality. The legend, which is French in 
origin, is beautiful and full of poetic feeling. Much 
praise should be given to the translator, Miss Joyce Davis, 
who has handled the language in which the story is written 
in such a way as to make the reader entirely forget that 
he iss reading a translation. 

Linden Lea. By Edward Bucknell. (Williams and Norgate. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This ingenuous little work describes very 
prettily how a young lawyer just developing a great practice 
suffers a nervous breakdown and is ordered to the country. 
Yortunately—a piece of luck which does not befall us all—he 
has a beautiful Tudor house to retire to, which contains a 
small staff of admirable domestics. Although the catastrophe 
which befalls the wicked profiteer is quite unconvincing and 
the frivolous hereine suffers too sudden a conversion, the 
descriptions of scenery and country life are given with great 
charm and also, which is even more valuable, with a sense of 
humour. Much, too, may be forgiven an author who prefaces 
his book with a quotation from William Barnes. 

Ash. By Charles Cannell. (ffutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—The 
latter part of this book, in which the heroine changes from 
the country girl * Beth” to the singer * Pearl,” is not much 
more interesting or convincing than most stories of musical 
eareers. The first section, however, called * The First Phase.” 
with the description of Beth’s life on a country farm with her 
grandmother, is exceedingly promising, as are some chapters 
of ~ The Second Phase.” in which her training as a singer 
begins. The author hardly contrives to reconcile the two very 
diverse portions of his heroine's life, and Beth is so different a 
person when she becomes Pearl that the reader will feel that 
the first and second parts of the book have no point of common 
interest. 

Crusaders. By Arthur Paterson. (Thornton Butterworth. 
Ts. 6d. net.) The whole world does not take the new Order 
of Crusaders as seriously as Mr. Paterson. In this book he 
tells of a fictitious order with the same title, aims and objects 
as those of the association recently established. ‘The interest 
to readers of the Spectator is that the plan we have so 
often advocated in these columns, that of Emergency Houses, 
is actually tried with reference to a tenement in one of the 
worst districts in ithe Kast Knd of London. The tenement, 
originally very well planned and built, has fallen into dis- 
repair and become the centre of some of the worst criminals 
in London. ‘The Crusaders, headed by the owner’s daughter, 
erect temporary hutiments for men and women respectively, 
turn the inhabitants into them, and patch up the criginal 
buiiding. Part of the story is highly sensational. 

The Next Move. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 
Ts. Gd. net.)-—It is always interesting to read Mrs. Dudeney’s 
accomplished work and the beginning of this novel is ex- 
ecedingly well done. It is difficult, however, to follow her 
in her complacent recital of the reunion of a married couple, 
who have been not only divorced, but one of whom, the 
husband, has a legal wife living. Persons who do not call 
the Church of England the Catholic Chureh—with a long ‘*a” 
—will hardly approve of the countenance which the Church, 
as represented by Father Wood. the incumbent of the parish, 
vives to this arrangement. 

Deep Currents. By A. Vielding. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Fielding finishes the preface which he writes by the 
desire of his publisher with this sentence: “* All things are 
possible in Asia Minor,” and he proceeds to prove the truth 
of his dictum up to the hilt. No sensational novel for a very 
long time has contained such thrilling and sinister adventures. 
The account of that terrible society, the Bees. is alone cnough 
to keep any reader awake all night. The book is well written, 
full of loeal colour, and adventures follow cach other in 
breathless succession. 

Spanish Sunlight. By the Author of Jenny Essenden 
(A. K. Weekes). (Constable. Ts. Gd. net.)—This book 
gives a fascinating account of life in the island of Majorca 
and fully maintains the literary reputation of the author of 
Jenny Essenden. Although on reflection he may think that 
the characters are rather types than human beings, the 
reader will be so dazzled by the sunshine of the title that 
he will trustfully believe in the astounding doings of Emilia, 
her brothers and her lovers. 

Under the ‘Thatch. sy Christian Hays. (John Murray. 
Ts. 6d. net.) —A book redolent of the country and country 
doings. Tine scene is laid on Dartmoor and the setting is 


ler 
Iy 


a farm. As the author announces it as a first novel, he 
may not mind being warned that he should not make his 
villains too villainous. The book, however, is a pleasant 


ucecount of country doings. 

Brave Earth. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Jonathan 
apn Ts. Gd. net.) A serious novel which opens in the reign 
of Hlenry the Kighth and goes right on to the days of the 
~The book is well written and constructed, but, 
som how or other, is rather stodgy reading, though it seems 
suy suv of work which has been done with sou 


—— 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BUDGET UNCERTAINTIES 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


NeItueER the financial nor the political situation in 
France appears to have improved during the past week, 
During that time we have had the downfall of the Herriot 
Ministry, but, at the moment of writing, not only has no 
new Government been formed, but the Bank of France 
is in what I should imagine to be the unprecedented 
position of having a note issue in excess of that which 
has been legally authorized. A Bill had been prepared 
by the Herriot Government conferring the necessary 
powers for extension, but it had not become law before 
the defeat of the Ministry occurred. In fact, it is this 
irregular position as regards the Bank of France which 
seems almost, for the moment, to have surpassed jpn 
interest and importance the political and financial crisis 
itself. I discussed so fully last week the general points 
in the French financial situation that I do not propose 
to deal further with the position to-day, especially at 
the present critical juncture, beyond making one passing 
comment arising out of the Bank of France incident, > 
CENTRAL BANKING AND THE STATE. 

Until fuller details are available, it may be well to 
reserve judgment as to the precise extent to which the 
Bank of France Note Issue appears to have gone ahead 
of legal enactments, or as to how far any other items in 
recent Returns may or may not have been affected by 
political influences. If, however, as has been sugge sted 
by some of the Paris cables, there has been any undue 
political pressure brought to bear upon the Bank of 
France, we certainly have a striking instance of the peril 
which lurks in any attempts on the part of the State to 
control such matters as credit and currency which long 
experience has shown should be left in the hands of the 
central banking institution, subject only to the definite 
laws laid down by previous legislation. This is a point 
which requires the strongest emphasis at the present 


moment—and fortworeasons. The first is that Socialistie 
Governments have always aimed at securing these powers 
for controiling credit and currency, knowing that if such 
can be seized the powers are as great as if not greater 


than those which might be conlerred by actual right to 
conliseate private property, or to nationalize industry. 
In the second place, these tendencics have received 


powerful stimulus from the fact that during the recent 
War most Governments, by using these powers as an 
emergency measure, were uble to produce for a time a 
fictitious prosperity which lingers in the memory. TI 

it was unsound and fictitious many, however, still scem 


| f the 


unable to realize, though I fancy that two classes o 
community must have a pretty vivid recollection of t! 
true state of things. The prolitecr must look back with 
regret to the days of the golden harvests of the War 
albeit the spirit of profiteering abides——while the 
sumer has bitter recollections of the double taxa 


imposed, first by the direct taxation, and second, by the 


concealed taxation in the cost of living. 
Tue Buncer. 

With the French crisis remaming acute and wit 
Budget uncertainties to be determined beiore the end 
of the month, it is scarcely surprising that S 
Exchange business has not been particularly act 
during the week. All the same, having regard to th 
restraining influences, the general tom 
after the Easter holidays was fairly cheerful, thoug!h 
must always be remembered that the 
much of their support at the present time from 
very stagnation of trade which tends to swell the volur 


of surplus credits, while the uncertainties of the outloo! 
{ 


in themselves tend to affect favourably the mark 
gilt-cdeed securities. There ts, however, 1 think, sor 
what of an undercurrent of anxicty with regard to t! 
Budyet, and the reason is not far to seek It real 
arises fron: disappoimtment that Mr. Winston Churchill 
should apparently have becu unable to effect a 


immediately 


markets gain 
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STRIKING SUCCESS OF THE GALTON SYSTEM 


™ Truly a Master Course ”—A Business Director. 


BUSINESS MEN AND CLERKS, LEGAL | 
SECRETARIES, MANUFACTURERS, 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 


*RACTITIONERS, DocTorRS, 


JouRNALISTS, AND OTHERS WARMLY PRAISE THE SySTEM. 


HERE is no room for doubt about the syrcess of the Galton 
Mind Training: it is a success both immediate and 


System 0 


pro- 


easingly large numbers of business an 











Day 
as n are adopting this eminently sound and practical system 
is raining, which—to quote the words of a_ well-known 
t—is proving itself ‘of infinite y alue”’ to men and women 
( \ iss a ot every vocation. 
Amongst thos who have already declared their unstinted 
2 atl the ( Iton System are:— 
Auditors Civil Servants Retailers 
Accountants Doctors Secretaries 
Architects Engineers Solicitors 
Army Oflicers Journalists Students 
Bank Officials Manufacturers Teachers 
Clerks Merchants &e., Ke. 
ft is obviously impossible to give here a complete list of all the pro- 
fessions, bu sses, 2nd trades represented in the ever-growing circle 
f s nirers ¢ this remarkable system which is so 
tr t ng its promise as an assured means of attaining 
s ss Du Ss in tte 
sh evidences of its value are forthcoming: every 
: new testimony to the soundness and the direct and far- 
reaching benefits of the Course. 
Ther ; in fact, not one diss niient voice amongst all the 
ave reported upon the results of the training ! 


* Post-War” Troubles 


is that the Galton System is proving itself to be a 
| stimulant to what we may call the “ post-war” 








I Consciously or unconsciously, there is practically no man or 

’ s not suffering in some form or another from the effects 

of the War. ‘Those effects are exhibited in varying forms: some of 

the 1 common being loss of confidence and courage, lack of 

€ ‘ssion, worry habits, hopelessness and disbelief in the 

ts and other serious consequences are not always recog- 

hele t is sufficiently obvious to any care ful observer 

that in one form or another, represent the general mental 
these times. 

As ration, in short, we have been demoralized by the War, 
‘ ich means as the Galton System provides that we 
recover that mental elasticity and élan, that optimistic 

vd ¢ igeous spirit of enterprise which made us so 
1 s cessful before the War. 
e of the immense value of the Galton System in 
r r energy, hope and courage could not be found than in the 
nify ma by a business man of middle-age, who says: 
G 1 Course not only makes one ready to fight the battle of 
hut even makes one curiously eager to do so.” 
N ! the reader to measure for himself the full signi- 
t ren it is a remark which requires no comment. 
who had previously studied mind-training in different 
v test { to th ww and common-sense light which the 
Galt S m throws upon the subject. A university graduate 
r ¥ It { r me things which I never learnt 
t th th I took the psychology course at the university.” 

\ x-Arn ofhce iy “T am delighted. I little 
e t | that the ¢ would supply a moral as well as an 
I stin ; 

S I I equally interesting comments might be quoted. 
T m t _ from ever section of the communit from 
D vil acre ul from women of all ages, 

A Great Business Asset 
\ 1 | l asset. of course, the study of the Galton System ts 


himself: it shows him what he is and what he may become. I€ 
arouses his ambition and opens his eyes to the still limitless possi- 
bilities which exist for everyone. And it shows him, in the plainest 
and most practical fashion, how his ambitions may be achieved and 
how with surety his life may be made successful, purposeful, and 
happy. 

To quote from the intensely interesting book issued by the. Galton 
Institute :— 

* Too many people drift through Life as the playthings 
“of Chance. Why? ... Life is not difficult or com- 
* plicated for these who understand themselves and their 





* possibilities. Any reasonable aim can_be_ attained 
amen : = 





Jemma 
“ provided you are willing to follow the known laws of 
R = 





79 
** success. 
pate ni 


These are words worth weighing, and we commend them to every 
reader of the Spectator—whatever his or her aim or position or 
circumstances may be. The Galton System is, without exaggeration, 


something which truly appeals—directly and personally—to every- 
one who wishes to make a success in life, whether it be a business or 


attainment of some social or intellectual 





professional success or 
ambition. 


Again let us quote from “The Golden Book ”:— 


— 
Why People Fail 

Failure is, in the majority of cases, due to an inability to recognize 
possibilities and one’s own potentialities. When these faults have 
been corrected, the future presents a very different aspect, as any 


I 


student of the GALTON SYSTEM will readily testify. 


Nowhere in the 12 lessens cor 


asked to take anvthing “on 


iting the Course is the student 






Each statement is carefully 





explained and its bearing up facts of life are illustrated by 


reference to concrete examples. Wherever the student is disposed to 
confide his own individual problems to the instructor, endeavour is 


made to show the precise application of any part of the system 


to his case. 


The employment of common sense, the willingness to learn, and 
the determination to translate into action the knowledge thus gained 


are all we ask from those who undertake the study of the GALTON 


COURSE. Given these conditions, we do not hesitate to predict, 


with confidence, success in the attainment of a reasonable human 
ambition, 

The Galton System is the production of an eminent | sh 
psychologist whose work in this direction is famous throughout the 
world. The Course deals with important phases of mental tr ing 
which have never before be lealt with. ‘he Course is completely 


up to date and trains every faculty of the mind upon sound practical 


and natural lines, 7 ie no mnemonics or other artificial aids. 
The Galton System is fully explained in an interesting booklet 

which also contains a brief outline of each lesson and a summary of 

the entire Course. Copies will be sent, free at | post free, to a 
Idress upon receipt o 1 post rd or the following coupo 

adaare pon rece] ia j ita OF 101 Hips Coupon : 


J 


Secretary B. §.18.4.25. 


The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREEI 
the British Museum), LONDON, W.C. 1 


(adjoinin 





dncal e The Course begins first by enabling a man to realize 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
April 20th, 2ist and 22nd.—Adeiqui Millar and Maria Corda in 
“MOON OF ISRAEL, * from the novel by Sir H. Rider Hageard ; 

HAROLD LLOYD in * His Royal Sly ness "'; Cartoon and Interest 
Films, ete. April 23rd. 24th and 25th. Monte Blue and Marie 
Prevost in ** THE LOVER OF C AMIL LE"; Antonio Moreno anil 
Estelle Taylor in ** TIGER LOVE "'; Interest Film and Felix, ctc. 











LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Best Designs in the 
most Beautiful Colourings. 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THE SPRING POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., LONSON, |W. 





“Colour in all its splendour” for 


Curtains and Coverings 


is the special feature in Story’s Show- 
rooms, which is so fascinatin to visitors. 
See their latest Unfadable Fabrics 


STORY’S 


49-52 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
St , Ltd. 


Story and ¢ 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 
wil enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 
INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 











WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 
This alle and humane man, on a cold winter night 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London street } 
nd tricd to get her into a Hospital without success, | 
he did not possess the re cquidie “ Subseriber’s | 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, determined | 
to start a Hospital for men and women which should | 
] ree rom this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital, | 
1 in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1.) This Hospital 
\ until qu recently, the only one in London 
W I lmitted women as medical studen \ we 
i ri ] hown ' tl Institution by | 
1 = s off | 
N cript nd le ies are u it ited } 
| r may | nt Sir Francis Laylan 
] t } , iH ] ecasure 
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WILL Ra HIE LP THEM? 


C1 nally ; ! children u de 14 years of ag Will | 
YOU help them to bhecor self-respecting: citizens ? | 

‘The worl ? laiming, training and restoring thos« who | 
have - imi 1 to temptation a1 i 1 I tance 
and 4 YOUR heln 

NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 
the ‘ : need for more general support from 
C} i 
OW ILL YOU HELP ? 


Gift for tl ort of R: ‘ Hiomes and their work will be 
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np saty? 


re yoy —_— That \% Your 


Capital 
1s earning mn adequate rate ? 











LONDON’S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
5% rn. ara 
Pays AY, Sea citens 


Net and Entirely Free of Tax 









Huge Assets « Reserves 
afford Unguestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post free. 


Head Office 
a —— R?, en 





& © GED @S @ W.E.8.S. 4D & GED © GD 8 


DEPRECIATION 


OlInvestmentin Stock Exchange 
Securities—gilt edged or other- 
wise —is immune from the 

risk of capital fluctuation, but an 
investment in the Woolwich Equit- 
able Building Society— Established 
$847—can be relied upon to main- 
tain its value, all shares being 
withdrawable in full at short notice. 
No shareholder in the Woolwich Equit- 
able Building Society has ever lost one 
penny of capital,and interest at the agreed 
rate has always been paid on the due date. 


Write for further particulars 
of the one investment which 
does not fluctuate in value. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
é City Office: 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
8 ee © eee ae ao W.E.B.S. 4 @® coe @ ee Cc 


ese GS © GaeS © SED © GE 6 CE 0 GED GC GD 
GD GED 4D © GEEED © GEED © GO GE=D © CTD 8 CUED O cD 
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5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 





CiTY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 
fenders, in 5°, CORPORATION MORTGAGES sre ee ayable on 

jaa ary, 1930, 1935, 1940; or a the new issue of 5°, COR- 
P ORATION 'sTOC K to be rede« ‘ n 4th October, “1945. Full 


information can be obtained freon — City Frensute -r, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker, 
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reductions in Expenditure Estimates for the year. In 

fact, as I stated last week, there is the ugly fact that 

for the first time since the War last year's Accounts 

showed an increase in expenditure, while matters are 

not improved in the Estimates for the new year. 
REASSURANCE NEEDED. 

by extreme 


It is, of course, quite conceivable that 
by 


optimism in the matter of Revenue forecasts, 
: fsome Ingenious financial schemes, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be able to provide the where- 
withal for a smell reduction in the Income Tax. That, 
however, cannot possibly take the place of the cconomy 
in expenditiure which is so greatly needed, and I belicve 


or 


reason O 


that the greatest service which Mr. Churchill could 
yerform in his Budget speech would be to convey in 
some manner which should lye convincing that we were 


assured of such economies in the following year as would 
make it the would then be 
able to make an important remission of taxation.  Tlow 
vreatly thes needed has been further 
demonstrated during the past week in a supplementary 
answer by the Financial Seerctary to the Treasury in 
to ’ question as to the proportion of taxation per 
s compared with the pre-War period. 


certain. that Government! 


CCONnOTCS are 


reph\ 
head to-day a 
EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA. 

Readers of this column will, [ doubt not, 
that reply and will remember that the rate of expenditure 
er head of the population now works out at £18 3s. 6Fd., 
i with €t 23d. in 1913. In other words, we 
four times as much per head in taxation as we did 
the War. Moreover, although [ know) what 


said on previous occasions has been challenged 


have seen 


compare Os. 
1 \ 
pas 


hefore 
I have 


quarters, [ would again suggest that it might 


be interesting to have fuller information as to whether 
we gain corresponding advantaves from the fact that 
the expenses under the head of Health Ministry have 
s al it the period covered by these heures from 
2s. 3 to Os. Tid., and Education from 8s. 61d. to 
fl Is. Td., while the cost of Unemployment Insurance 
has risen from 33d. to 7s. 2id. It PAY be doubted 
ch whether there does not lurk in the last of 
se items a stimulus to unemployment rather than a 
ovis for the needs of those really unable to find 
rk. For it must net be forgotten that a good deal 
of « unemployment to-day is connected with the 
high ives Of those actually emploved. In some eases 
S ‘h wages mean that fewer peopl are cmploved, 
other instances tt means that actual industries 
1 to cut down their activities beeause of the 

higl S { production involved. 

\ Greear Orrortruntitry. 

\t t time when Mr. Winston Churchill was appointed 
( roof the Exchequer most people recognized 
task before him was a formidable one. but the 
Cit as not disinelined to favour the appointment 
becatse it was believed in the first place that Mr. 
( il was a man of wide vision and, in the sceond 
that he possessed considerable courage. Tt is in 
this ter direction that there has been disappointment 
ha he recent Expenditure Estimates should have 
how such small reductions, especially in’ the Civil 
Service Departments. Ifthe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
breadth of vision attributed to bim he wili see 
that it is imperative that there should be an carly diminu- 
0 inn oth unproductive activities covered hy State 
expenditure, so that resources may be set free for 


istering to private enterprise, which alone can provide 


both the employment lor our people and the revenues 


required by the State. 
* * me * 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
With his recent election to the Directorate sir Gordon 


Nairne’s retirement from the position of Comptrotler of the 
Rank of Fneland followed as a matter of course. Ht is with 
atisfaction, however, that the City learns that this important 
position of comptrollership is to be continued and, moreover, 
that the suceessor to Sir Gordon Nairne ts to be Sir ernest M. 
Harvey, who for some few years has ably filled the position 

Chiet Cashier. Mr. Cyril P. Mahon, the former Deputy 


ief Cashier, now becomes Chief Cr@hier of the Bank of 
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England. while the new Deputy is Mr. Basil G. Catterns, 
formerly Deputy Principal of the Discount Office. It is 
generally assumed in the City that when the time arrives for 
the present Governor of the Bank of England to vacate 
the Chair, the Bank is likely to revert to the old system of 
automatic Changes in the governorship every two years, and 
it is that system which makes the continuation of the position 
of Comptroller an important matter, as it is a post which 
should make for continuity of poliey and’ manage ment. even 
though the Governors are only two years in office. 
% % ok * 

\ strong position was disclosed by the Chairman of the 
National Bank of India at the meeting recently held of that 
Institution, the net profit of £5936.000 being slightly in excess 
of that for the previous vear. while, including the amount 
brought forward, the total available for disposal was £40,926 
more than a year and this. after all bad and doubtful 
debts had been fally provided for. The Chairman 
able to speak in favourable terms of the Indian Export Trade, 
although the Balance of Trade had not been so consistently 
in favour of India es in the previous vear. owing to the heavy 


ugo 


was also 


imports of Bills and purchases of sterling by the Indian 
Government. Sir Charles McLeod took the occasion of the 
Annual Meeting to pay a fine tribute to the memory of the 


late Chairman, Mr. Robe rt Campbell, whose death, it will be 
remembered, occurred nearly a year 
r * * * 

The Directors of Lever Bros. so far able, in their last 
report, to justify the recent further large additions to capital 
by the fact that profits have increased sufliciently to pay the 
additional charges and to maintain the dividend on the ordinary 


oo, 


are 


shares at the foriner level of 10 per cent. On the other hand, 
it is not a case, so far at all events, of the larger capital 
bringing greater dividends to the ordinary shares. The 


year was £5.418.000 as compare a 


actual profit balence for the 
extra profit: required for 


with £5.017.000. but all the 


we're 


increased Capital Charges, the \Hoeations to licserve being 

the same as last vear. while the Carry-over is just a trifle less. 
a * 

The speceche > ut the Ann Hal Vex ting oO the Hongkong and 


Shanghai Banking Corporation, which are usually published 


in this country, have come to be regarded as of considerable 


importance, for the reason that a fuller and clearer statement 
of political and economic conditions in China is) usually 
civen than is obtainable from any other source. A year ago 
the Chairman of the Bank did not hesitate to speak with 
the utmost frankness as to the serious state of political affairs 
in China and developments in’ the meantime have fully 
justified his warnings. Nor. on the present occasion, was 
Mr. Pattenden able to speak at all optimistically, though, 
after referring in streng terms to the ~ piracy, brigandage, 
sporadic taxation and genet ills unsettled conditions in 
Canton and the neighbouring provinces which had char- 
acterized the past vear. he added : there were not wanting 
indications of some increasing confidence amongst the Chinese 
community which he hoped might presage better times 
ahead in the not too distant future.” Deeling, a little later 
in his speech. however. with the erious decline In the Net 
Salt Revenue ollected during 1924, the Chairman of the 
Hongkong Bank raised the point as to whether, in’ their 
desire not to interfere unduly tn the settlement by the Chinese 
of their internal differences, the Foreign Powers concerned 
were well advised in not affording greater protection to the 
nuthorities of the Salt Revenue Administration set up under 
the Reorganisation foan Agreement, which also provides 
that the Selt Revenue hall in the first yl be security for 
that loan ond other forcien obligations, 3 
% 

The full Report and Address of the G raor of the Bank 
of Japan at a recent ecting of that Institution shows that 
Japan is making a ver lent 4 very from the financial 
Comsequcnees of the appalling ¢ irthaqu ike. As a cons¢ quence 
of the depressed) state of trad und inactivity Ino business 
enterprise during the past year, there was less demand for 
loans from the Bank of Japan, but towards the end of the 
vear a recovery was noticoabl ind in trade also there were 
not wanting indications of a rallying tendeney. The Governor 


of the Bank of Japan concluded his speech with a plea for 
speeding up reconstruction works, for the necessity of economy 
and thrift, and for closer economte relations with other 


countrics, 
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HEN your tank is getting 
low I'm the man to help 
you, Sir' I'm always ready 
always busy, filling tank 
after tank with PRATTS 
PERF ECTION, the pure 
* strais shi spit that gives 
my friends the motorists easy 
Starting, quick acceleration. 
abundant power and more 
miles per gallon 


You will see me everywhere 
in my golden uniform display 
ing m) guarantee | — which 
assures y« only 
PRATTS PERFECTION - 
not blended with any other 
brand or grade—the same 
pure spirit as ip the sealed 
green can 
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PERFECTION SPIRIT 
_ Taine mepnes nen on ih 
POTD: -- > se | 
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LARGE ASSETS 
AND RESERVES 
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UR STULL <=» = eter 


CO-OPERATIVE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1584 


INVESTMENTS & MORTGAGES 
REASONABLE RATES G BEST TERMS 


.22 RED LION SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.! 


ALL INTEREST 
TAA FREE 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 
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FNGLAND TO INDIA | 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD IN A > 


WOLSELEY : 
3 

















The greatest motor drive in the history 
of mankind is that which Major Forbes- 


4 
Leith recently achieved in an ordinary i 


f/f 





Ash, Aad heh Accs Aad Radi 
MA PAM A 


Wolseley car. This is the journey from z . 
England to India—8,500 miles. 1,500 [az 
miles through deseri, for 3,000 miles no z 


w 





my 


= j road or track at all. a 
Be This double world record for distance 
2 and for difficulty eclipses the achieve- i > 
: ments of any other driver in any other | 5 
4 -, There is a Wolseley for everybody 'z 
= t prices from £225 cash, or £50 down, 

> the balance by instalments. All cars com- 

> pletely equipped. le 
3 : 


Li 


a6 € 
VYOLSELFY MEANS 3 
RELIABILITY 33 
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Universal Popularity 


LAYER’S Navy Mixture 
must be an unusually good 


tobacco. It is a favourite 
pipe tobacco of all classes of H 
smokers. In shop and. factory, i 


in the most exclusive clubs, in 
camps and distant outposts of 
Empire, afloat or ashore you will 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player’s” in 
their pipes. 


You have only to try it to 
understand why it is so popular. 


PLAYERS 
NAVY MIXTURE | 
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¢ taser BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 

of PUPYEPYPVPUEPNPVAPVOVNDNPNON DV PVEPV DV OV PV PY DVLOV DV AV ANDY VV NV AV OV IVA ye 

g. @ AN OWNER’S OPINION CONCERNING HIS 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE x 

xt “I consider that the 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce is the finest car of its size and power that I have ever had x 

t the pleasure of driving; and I have driven most of the well-known makes, both British and Conti- (S$ 
nental. In none but the 20 H.P. Rolls does one find that sweetness of running and ease of motion r 

= which this famous firm alone seem to have the secret of imparting to their products. Petrol consump- x 


8 


tion is about 20 to 22 m.p.g. Oil consumption practically nil, and the car is remarkably light on 


8 6 Ne 
2 SEO 


t) 
3; tyres. The suspension is quite marvellous; and though the brakes are not of the four-wheel 
a type, I make bold to say that they are far preferable to some of those of the four- 
tj wheel type, both as regards pulling up powers and freedom from skidding tendencies: fe 
{ . . . . \% 
x¢ in this matter I speak from personal experience, for previous to my owning the 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce, 3x 
of} my car was one of a very famous make which was fitted with four-wheel brakes. In short, after an ep 
& experience dating back to the earliest days of motoring, I know all the good qualities of the 20 H.P. ee 
xs Rolls-Royce, and so far have utterly failed to find any bad ones because there are not any. There i 
Z is no car in the same street with it, except the 40-50 H.P. of the same make. Usual disclaimer.” fe 4 
2 F.E.S. in “The Autocar” of March 27th, 1925 \e 
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# 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 $. 
= ote 
7 TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) (. 
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for 
—Protection 


when it rains 
—Warmth | 
when it’s chilly | 
—Comfort 
{in all weathers 
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The Burberry is 
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sure its usetulness when 
ever and wherever an 
Overcoat or Weather 
proof is needed. 











Catalogues & Patterns Post Free. 


HAYMARKET 
, $.W.1 LONDON 





Write TO-DAY 








BURBERRYS . 





Boul. Malesherbes PARIS; and Agents in Provincial Towns 
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P&O 
SHORT SEA TOURS 


The P. & O. Company dispatch from bejyodecl every Friday a mail and passenger 
steamer of from 10,000 io 21,000 tons gross, which arrives at Gibraltar on the 
Tuesday morning aud Marseilles on the Thursday morning following. Reduced 
fares and hotel Summer tariffs will be in force between April 24th and inid- 
September. 

From Gibraltar, Tangier and Casablanca may be reached by the Bland Line, 
and there is a frequent service daily by launch to Algeciras, whence one may 
travel into Southern Spain From Casablanca there are excellent motor-var 
ecrvices to the interior of French Morocco. 

Marseilles with its teeming life, its quays and leafy boulevards, is attractive; 
not less so are the excursions te be made in its vicinity; while the Corniche 
Road to the more distant Riviera offers, for motorists, an invitation not easy 
t> resist. 

The arrangements for passengers in the P. & O. Company's vessels 
iption, and cuisine and service are of the highest order. 
1 de tails of — se trips, of special Easter Holiday arrangements, and « . 
the Summer Pre gramme, With some descriptive matter, will be sent on app! 
tion to the Chief Pa *r Office (Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), P. 
14 Cockspur Sireet, ‘Lo ~ m, S.W. 1. 


are of the 
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ees SUMMER RETURN FARES 
2nd 

Tour. a el 

A—Gibraltar and Tangier .. £46 £1 

B—Gibraltar and Marseilles £0 £14 


C—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanc a £22 £11 


D—Gibraltar, Me Villa, Oran .. £24 £19 
E—Gibraitar, Sangier, Casa- 

blanca, Marseilles £26 £20 
F—Gibraltar, Tangier, *" Casa- 

bianca, Oran, etc. -. £3 £25 
G—Marseilles, Algiers, ) ‘Snes 


Moroceo, Casablanca 
and Gibraltar 





on 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MACNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AFRICA, MADEIRA & CANARY ISLANDS 
HOLIDAY CRUISES 


from London 


to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 


To 
EAST 





* 


Fares and Sailings en spplicat ion to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, F vd Branch Offices at Southam ipton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Xt anchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“j APPEAL 


to the ge and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and hun nanity to give 
pe nerously in support of this great Service. 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘*ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 
Will you also remember the Life- Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
TLorp Harxrowry, Groxce F. Sner, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC. 





‘Oe SPANS T r WORLD 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
« AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY |, 

















Through bookings via as, to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjuncticn with Cana dian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


For fares, sailings, ele, « apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | LONE 

103 Leadenhali Street, E.c. 3 ; LONDON 

or Local 


Agents everywhere. 











LINEN SHEETS 


are the best in ducement fora g 
rest. ‘hey are smooth and fo not crease 


or cling to the bed. 





S.P.. 184.—Bleached Lrish 
hemmed. Good heavy quality whic V 
Ve recommend to give every sail t l. 
ee ! Yards LINEN SHEETS Per pair 
Joe ods, “and pay care 2 x3 .. «.. (Single bed) ... 47/6 
we on = . par rag | 1 Saree (Doub le bed) 59/11 
of 2 —a PLAIN LINEN PILLOW. CAS! 
ihe U.K 20 x 30 inches Each 3/6 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
London BELFAST. Liverpool 














GLOAG’S 
CGREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 


dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


S57 /- 5. sey te 
Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


ai tal Au th srised and Is ued - ° ° - £10,500, 
tal P: LUp . - - - - ° £3,500, 
Re 7 rve Fund : ° é ° ‘ £ 4.050.000 
Reserve Liability of Propri ietors - - £7,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, eile Ec. s 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bz 
weeten States and Dom:mion of New Zealand. 
NCES are also made. BILLS are 


ink’s Bran iches throughout tl 


purchased or sent for co 


DE POSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be pins 
tained on application, 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
QUEEN’S HALL 


(Messrs. Chappell and Co., Ltd., Sole Lessees), 


WEDNESDAY, 6th MAY, 11 a.m. 


THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN BY 


The Rt. Hon. LORD DARYNGTON. 


SPEAKERS : 


The Rt. Hon. SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS, Bart. 


(Secretary of State for Home Affairs) - 


REV. S. M. ZWEMER, D.D., LL.D. 


(Cairo), 


(REV. W. T. A BARBER, DD. 


(P pal of the W in Theological College, Richmond, 


rec oo ig retur! ye China) 


REV. A. T. THOMPSON, M.A., B.D. 


(Australia and New Zealand) 


from 10.30 till W by a special Choir 
rar Pettman. 


Hymns will be sung 
under the direction of Mr. Edg 

Apply for Tickets to the Secretaries, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Friends from a distance should apply 
to the Secretaries for vouchers for return railway tickets at a 
single fare and a third. 





NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


. Trade Mark) 


Found in Pe S eicaed and the Factory, 
in the Wit : en and in the Drawing-roem. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR'S eee ROOM. 


irt, pin-stoppered tu nas On tne or i Cravens 
opper—pres lightly . i bottom of tube the cone 
tributor, and papers are fastened—shceets inserted 
repal hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
IX “pi act pin ie 
tid. (vest pe t), 6d. 3 ind 9d. Sold everywhere. 





McCAW, STEVENSON & ~ ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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DON'T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


ct ) ordin , and ill- 
re pe d er we es that p ih uce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” | 
F Se 


n ns HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send nce in stamps for sample 
on appt val, 

new Lu STRATED 


F hie 


together 
Cata- 


nd Children. 
st free. 

otwear is only to 

from the sole manu- 


HOLDEN BROS., 


izes for Adults 
' 


> 











Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 






















+ J 
renal ie 


Punch Cigars ars 
fragrant, and mild 
flavoured, Mad in 
31 distinct sizes, 
Punch Corena size, 
- each. 
49/6 per box of 25, 
Everywhere, 


_ Expo rt Enquiries: 


THS 


The new and only certain way to get rid of them 


HERE is only one efiective remedy 
moth It is Dymuth, the new prepara 
covered by a large firm of furriers. Tes 
laboratory proved th: , 


it e 
s entrapped in a jar 

















with moth Ils in it fly about « > normally. With 
Dymuth in the jar they « Imost instantly.” 

Bu uth 1s not only a poison to moths. They will 
ne ywh let of Dymuth even when 
co 1 insid 

Ihe cost of Dym ig to the cost of one 
ru 1 garment ng tin will preserve for 
- sath 1 wardr lothes or a chest full of 

es. As k your chemist. 


This t 


al ut kk lot 
the t 
wh nto prepar 
m, about 
cf Dy m nuth an 


the I , 


moth balls. Send a =. 
postcard to Dymuth 2 

Ltd., 23 Dymuth iJ og 
House, Matlock. 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 











RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) ne as 
Every ‘dditional 10 Words (One Line) 


Four Shillings, 
Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 





PREPAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 

For Sale and Go Let. 
\ RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
» W. 2. bas furnished rooms to let to Pritish gentlewomen Kach room is fitted 


and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones, Write for appointment, 


with gas-fire t 
g has five houses and sixty-elght rooms 


Mrs. Hemmin 


sitting. two bed- 


et, W.C. 1. 








LLOY!), 28 Great Ormond Stre 


B.. ul HE LOR ke L. AT to Le Furnished. Large 
\ q nal 





Appointments, Xr., Vacant and Wanted. 











TU TOR SHIP 


offers a 
rua get Commencing Stipend 


COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
i e and L 
PRESIDI NI Magdalen, by April 27th 


AG DALE} N 
\ wit scl ss nglish Literatt 


500 with Room t apply in sling to 








k** AL “HOL LOW ae ( COL LEG FE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
ity of London.) 

rh wernors Will she or appoint a Lady as ASSIS ——s 29 pdechag tae in the 

Depar ae ol Cla sics, who will be exp wri! to » residence retober, 

1025 onlle ition a oo opies o1 tes pias, otis mld bn nt by M1 y la 

to tl PRINCIPAL, me whe mails rti sean wen te obtained, 


ya i T TE NH AL L The ¢ oul il 


COLLEGE, Ss ST AF FOR LD SHIR E. 





vernors it vite applic: r tl post of PRINCIP AL and HEAD- 

MASTER which will be vacant rthe Summer Term, Sala peewee £450, with 

yuse, an id Rates, Light it: it, d&e., and Cay itati m bee Furth r particular an 

obtain oye Soap Secretary Applic itions t ret he r wtih 30 copies of thre: recent 

testine mia ls to be adare i to tl ~KCRETAR Y to the GOVERNORS, rettenhal 
ci Ale re, Stal vl hire, and marked * Principal,” not later Uiau Monday, May 4th 
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(CAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Uniqgue Trainin 
in Secretarial Method 


Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 


mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department 


CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDE <a CAREERS ASSO- | 20th, 1925. 


CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 


A 


y T Hr LAURELS, RUGBY. 
- High-class Boarding School for Girls, Scholarship Examination May 


For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPALS 19th ang 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, serene House (Women 


Hall of Residence), The House Committee invite applications for the Post 


of Sub-Warden. Duties to begin September Ist, 1925. Applications with copies « 
three testimonials should be sent not later than May 15th to the Warden, Universit 
House, Edgbaston Park Road, Brmingham, from whom further particulars may } 
obtain’ de 








Lectures, diate: &e. 


W ERT WORT HH. 
8 BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A. DD. 

yi] Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 

V The Schoo! stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Li 

vw | Entrance Scholarships, 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road 
Lournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 


i ies GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, 
Sr. BRIDE'S SCHOUL, HELENSBURGH, 


irnemouth Bay 


» Bournemouth, 





eer 
LIM] 
DUMBAR roNsuIRe” », 





a3 = ** ERS ITY Or 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE CULTURE AND RELIGION OF TH 


TEUTONS ” will be given (ia English) by Professor VILHELM GRONBECH 
(Professor of Comparative Relir tion in the University of Copenhagen), at UNIVER- 
APRIL 24th; 


SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAY, 
TUESDAY, AVRIL 28th: and WE DNESDAY “APRIL zoth, 1925, at 5.30 p.m 
At the first Leeture the Chair will be taken by His Excellency the Danish Minister i 
London ('ount Preben Ablefeldt Laurvig), ADMISSION FREE, WITHOT 
TICKET, 

EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 





MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF 

Principal: JOSEPH 

The Summer Term begins on May Ist. 
The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students as well 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 
Training is also given in Secretarial Work. 

Yor particulars of the College, ¢ 
to the Warden, Miss C. E. Lewer, B.A., 
mation may be obtained es to the College House, 


LONDON, 
EDWARDS, M.A. 


as 











in which Students may reside, 


LONDON. 


{) UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
Patron: HER 


and of the School preparatory to the College, apply 
13-45 Harley Street, W. 1, from whom inior- 


The School Buildings and Boarding-Houses (three 


, Senior and two Junior) 
situated on hill overlooking Firth of Clyde. , 
E Preparation for examinations of English and Scottish Universities, Domes 
Science Department, Fees 120 gus, to 135 gus. (exclusive of Music and Dancins 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four years, off a 


fered to girls of | 
lilustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS nls of 14, 

, 72 68 —— 
IRONSIDE’S BUREAL 


JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, ; 


n M Iss 
! 
Prospectus on appli ation. 73 Gower Strect, W.C. 1, 
RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
“9 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. Yel.: Viet. S294, - 
Pull particulars on application, 


I IVERPOOL COLLEGE, Huyton, nr. Liverpool. 
4 


- Scholarship and Bursary Ex: imination (£50) phe (£30) will take place in My 
2 | 1925. Preference given to candidates under fourteen years of ag Applic a io 
be made to the Hk: AD-MISTRESS before May 5th. 


" rTP | 
(vt ERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoo; 
i. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited num of 2 


Girls in 











AnE or ANC 





charming country residence, 650 [t. above sea level. Prin ipal Mis 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington 


Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training 


(Women) in Swedish HEducational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massag 
Dancing, Heckey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, os 
Hyziene, Physiology , aC, Three Years’ Course. IP rospectus on ap plic ation 





- PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 





’ 


: HAE SROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE 
Ba Chairman :—The Right Hor LORD GISBOROUGH 





JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
PEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W, 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Mr, W. Il. Ouston, 
from the Board of Education | apply to the Principal, Miss HE. | 





4. LAWRENCKH, 








Girls’ 
| INGHOLY 
4 


Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Tracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 





Head-Mistress : 





BRANDON’S BRES TOL 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY, 

Patrons : Tun Ancupisnors, THR Bisnor or Baistor, AND ELEVEN OT 
“al PONeSs Puk '— OF BRA FOR 

M. ALMOND, MLA... 





Head Mistres eet on, (late Classical Leetit 
‘oll aes coe dow 
Lee Tu ietudi: if Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), and | 
Loavndrs 
Bursaries are given ino spe — ca 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, at ceived on hig! form 
Taree Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts, ant Playing | l 
Westbury > Healthy position 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarships), end for other 


Qualifying Examination 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £85 per annum, will be awarded as the result 

of an Examination to be held in June Age limit, 10--L4 (inelusive), Cubs 
of Clergy of the Church of England are eligible, 
All Entries for this Examination must be sent in by May L2th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full — ulars, 


——— —_——— — 


INDORES SCTHLOOL, 





b EXHIL L-ON-SEA, 


Lindores is situated in the highest part of Bexhill overlooking the Channel, and 
is within easy distance of Lonton. Highly qualitied teaching sialf, lady matron, 
A thoroughly sound and modern education is given in homelike surroundings, 
Hor key, netball, golf, riding and gymnastics. Specially suitable for girls hom 
from abr ad. lik istrated prospectus from the Principal, Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 


mW H E U xX 


Bracing climate. 


arden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
MISTRE 33. 


(ALveER GIRLS’ 


Climate bracing and sunny, 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years, 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
kiscort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
JOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
Provost : tev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Miztress: 
M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £180. 











GRAN G E, B 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 


= @ , 








SCHOOL, 


SEASCALE. 








KATILERINE’S, 
Sine Ee M. HARTNELI 


1 1 G H F IE LOD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal —Miss WALLIS. 
Sehool for Girl Peie.: 














“ Watford 616." 





YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Uead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAS TURON, Honours Scheel of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing ay trom Dowas aud sca, 





FOR 
ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15, 
KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Treasurer : 
Por information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 


- U" PPING HAM Nt ‘HOOL. 


daughters | 


Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Large | 


x Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on May 20th, 21st and 22nd, for the 
award of Five Scholarships varying in value, according to merit, from £30 to ¢{u9 
a year, and open to girls under re years of age on May Ist, Entry Forms must be 


returned before May 6th. . 1925 


Bous Schools and Colleges. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS, 
Head Miusters: HH. M. RUSH, b.A., and R. W. BURTON, Mt BA. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Pub! tvols and 
Dartmouth, 


, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 














UPPER SCHOOL. 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian 
Roys of 1% and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Vxar 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland str Ndint 














or the HEAD-MASTERS 
LDENHAM SCHOOL,.—Six or seven Kntrance Scholarshiy 
| of the value of £50 each will be offered early in Jun Particul 
| the HI HE LD-MASTER, Aldenham School, biste« Herts 
j JEADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 
| Head-Master: GG. H. KERTON, M.A, 
(late Sixth Porm Master at Fettes College) 

se Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Dusi 

Leaving Schelarships inchide two of £100 to Oxtord bine buiidings 

Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Sy y 
| Bath, and Armoury, J’ces trom £75-SLb por annum, — Particulars m obta { 


nthe bl RSAK 





nt 











A Qualifying 5 Ximination wil be 

} rola on May 25th, 1925, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP 
woe PrHRER of £85 to £7 ranknum, and FOUR or FIVE of & ] 

$ nom. Entries close May bor further particulars and entry to: 

to the HEAD MASTER 








O Ae kak pe secu - 


TRINITY, JERSHY-—-CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founvers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Da 
BRATH, k.¢.8., ¢.1.8., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., FL J. BOus, bsy., Sia 
|} GEORGE MAC ARTNEY, K.C.LE., AND THE REV. G. O, MORGAN-SMITHL 
H HEAD-Mastet THE Rev, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, a4, PH.D, Ps 
(St. Cath: e's College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAIP, 
he school stands in its own magnificent ¢g nds of 18 acres. Own Farm, DBeauti- 
ful climate, hcalthy situation, Every moder ymnVenionce Klee tric ligh 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOAR DERS, 
Apply for Vrospectus. &c., to the Head-Mas iz r, Dr. MORKGAN- SMITH. 


OD gett gees COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held on on 
- Sune 16, 17, 1925, to award three Foundation Scholar hip of £1, 1 
Exhibitions of £50, six b xhib itions of £40, and che Exhibition of £30. Entry 1 
can be obtained from Th SEC KE PARY, Bradtield College, He rk 2. Se 
‘poe KL INGTON § <CHOOL, E. YORKS.— 1 ntrance Se hol: arships 
in June, £50—£20. School Fees, £75 per annum Exhibitions for sons cf 
clergy. Junior House for boys under Apply to the HE AD-MASTER P C, 






























Sands, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College" Cambridg 





7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized — by the 
X Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 








sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEER —. Class for NAVAL ¢ ADETS. 
He: ad-Master: 1 PLUM M A. 
[KC Gs SC SCHOOL BR u) TON, SOMERS An E xamination 
i] will be held on June 2ad, Srj, and 4th for thr 1 tranee $ dLirships of 


rT Xi 1230, 


For particular apply te the HE AD-MASTER 


iC C HURCHERS COLLEGE, _ aloe 











COLLEGE, PE TERSELELD, HANTS. 
Head-Master, F. E. Wooddi, MLA... PLRLG.S, (lete of On le School) ces, 
3s. 10d. per term.- All applications to the WE VD-MASTER S SECRETARY 














| ( SANFORD SCHOOL, W IMBOR? VE.—An Exaraination will be 
( J held during the first week in July, 1925, for 4 Ore s 
ship, Value £100, and Six Scholarshiy valine £60 d . ' pen tot < under 
| 14 on June Ist, Duo Boys under 15 on t soit lute ma pete for ous 
xf the Scholarships, ba t higher st lerd of work \ be expected. 
Hor particulars apply to the UEAD- MASTER, : 
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— 
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rING SCHOOL, 


Exhibition 
Examina- 


v3 


EDWARD 
EDMUND’S. 


BURY STP. 
irships of £9 per ann., open to boys under 13 
two House — oer PS d to sons of officers dece ased on ac tive 
of £20 per a0 tion %th June, 192 
F urthe r partic ulars from HE AD MASTER. 


_—————— 


One 
service, 








Foreign. 


7LLA BIENVENUE — LAUSANNE 
y' $WITZERL AND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Special study of 

Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports, 
ices, —Principal, Miss RUFER. Escort from London, 


Private Tuition, Ke. 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL, 
SPEAKING, +e LESSONS ONLY. 
41 Woburn Square, London, W.( Tel. : Museum 2386, 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


E will forward a bro hure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

wails incude PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Le turers, and Ladies, 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.: 


SS ——_—— 
————_—> 





CHAMBLANDES, 


French. 
Highest re feret 











QHN DUXBURY’S 
VorcR CULTURE. RECITING. PUBLIC 
e SECRETARY, 


Apply 





LOCUTLON.—Mr. 








Scholastic Agencies. 


ABOUT HOOLS, AT 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

of charge by 





E 


on 
I 


DVIC 
} or the 
HOME OF on OMESTIC 
is given free 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Re gent 
Educational Agents. Established 1873, 
Vhring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Economy, Secretarial Work, 


A 


36 Sackville 4926. 


Messrs, (abbitas, 
Prin ipals in the country. 











establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 
agriculture and Horticulture. . fee 
‘ NO CHARG EK WHATEVER TS MADE TO PARENTS. 
OCHOOLS FOR BOYS tse Giz bs. 
N TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
~“ CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prespectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
he age of the pupil, district. preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
1 «J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4, 
ainiinniaiaiahagmentsicina 
NI ¢c HOOLS AN D YU @ & SS. 
\, eiable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 


will be given (Tree 
age of pupil, love lity preferred, range of fees, &e.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agent 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Whe 
felephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s 6d., post free 3s, 











Authors, Cppeturiting, Xr. 
Rexaey ~ LITERARY 





MASSEY, AGENT. 
required, 


Good Stories, &c., 





























Send stamp for prospectus to— 
_ RONALD | D M. ASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
HE | At THORS ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 
? ( | ition on be st terms Literary work of all kinds dealt with by 
exp « Authors’ interests first, Over 20 years’ expericnce.—93 and 94 
ct a~ndon, W.C, 2. 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
f work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free les op to (Dept T.2), SHAW INSTIT' rk, 1 Montague St., » London, V.C. 
|\ ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique post ul cour How 
4 to write, what to write about, wl to sell. Expert guidance, ré a training, 
lustrated booklet f: Rezent Institute _(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
THORS’ MSS. T ypewri tten intelligently, pré ymptly and accur- 
ately d per 1,000 wis > carbon copies, 3d. per 1000. Plays ts. per 1,000 wds, 
—MO) \ sh ART, ie Fiewin Road, War inds' worth Common, London, &,W, 18, 
1 ei I we ITING: — Short Stories. “Testim mils, ete., copied. 
Is 1 OLWEN, Daisy Bank Road, Victoria Park, Manchester, 
7pyeaWRN ING.—l0d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating —WEATHERLEY, Ampfleld Vicarage, Romsey, Hanta, 
MYYPEWRITING.—Miss Ruth M. Speakman, 12 Buckingham 


id 6179 


Gotels, Wydros, 


EFORMED INNS. 


a Py id 
| Inns and Hotels managed by the 


P.R.H.A., Ltd 


ind W.CL2. Gerr Specifications, Bills of Quantities, B 


&r. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 











. St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 














MS MOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel 
ol adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; stands high; magnificent sea-views every 
room Excellent cuisine; electric light; gas-fires in bedrooms, Easy reach sea, 
sl rehe Charabanes to all parts, Good Fishing. Terms, 4} to 8! guineas, 
cerding to room and scason, Special week-end terms to golfers, Tele- 
ion Sidmouth. 
H OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 
A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
locking Hyde Park, facing south, Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully turnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedroom Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d, 
} t rirom 4 guineas weekly (single); 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 


delephou Paddington $083, 





UMBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL, 51, 53, 55 Earl’s Court 
Square, 8S.W.5.—Central, pleasantly situated, good locality, large public 
rooms: comfort the keynote, From 2} guineas,—Tariff 5. HORSPOOL. 
"pgp enoe RGH.— Guests received in large Mansion House. 
Central, extensive grounds, tennis, golf, es motor, own farm and 


booking necessary, 


Dalkeith Road. 


Guineas. Early 
St. 1. eonard’s s House, 


&c. 


LTD. 
SMYRNA, 


Separate tables. From 3 


a4, n produce, 
Apply HOUSEKEEPER, 


Illus. prospe c tus. 





Cours, 


LUNN, 
EGYPT, PATMOS, 





IR HENRY 


£63 PALESTINE, 
ATHENS, 


S 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 


Illustrated Booklet post free. 


ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 


5 HK. 





ESCORTED TOURS 
found | on page 650. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF 
and Announcemer nts ¢ of | Steams mship Line 8 will _be 





Mtholemeal, &r. 
HOLEMEAL FLOUR guaranteed to contain every particle of 


the wheat. It makes the vitalizing germ bread of our forefathers the true staff 
Both tlours made with the old-fashioned stones 





y 


of life. Also pure stoneground flour 
by water power, 7 Ib, cartons, 3s, 3d. post free DREWHURST MILLING Co,, Loxwood, 
Sussex 





3 yrs. connection in 
Covent Garden, W.C.23 


made Cakes. 
13 Yo vk st 


ator 


W: ANTED.—Ordets for Home 
West End Clubs.— Box 1281, ‘The Spe 


Miscellaneous. 


1 A R le P U RE } aw * 
J NON-POTSONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars writs 
London, 


WALTER CARSON « 
VOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES 

FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Ere. Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stand Certain sucee assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Every piece HAND-COLOURED., 
Beautiful colourings, big rotits Customer writes: “ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for ful) details “RAINBOW ” POTTERY CO., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, S x 

STLESS 


Lb yA SCHOOLS Use “ FLORIGENE” (Reg rd.) 
on all floors during 


Easter Vacation, Each application allays the du.t 

and dirt for a whole term or longer, purifies the air, minimises inte on and coughing 

pre serves floo reg Greatly saves labour, time and money, Easily ipplied by Wns! illed: 
THE DUST-ALLAYER 


” CO., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Sq., 
Est. 20 years, 


(Government, County and Boro’ ¢ 
JOULTRY. Ducks, 8s., 9s. pr. trussed. 
New Cream Butter, 


paid.—Miss DEMPSLY, VPouivecer, 
Rosscarbery, _Cork, 


the GS for 1 prese rving. 








50 


s O 


8.W. 11. 


OF WORK, 


SONS, Battersea, 











over 





Fowls. 
Pp mtave 


Delicious Table 
sib, Ss, Od, 





50s, 
th, 


Selected and guaranteed newly laid. 
B RANAS POU! PR Yr FARM, Llandrillo, Meri 


WE ERCOATS, 


for 360, carriage paid 





PURN SUITS, OVE RCOATS, Ladies? 





REALS ' ‘AV ING. 
























COSTUMES, &c., quarantced as new Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Koad, London, N. 16 Phon Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 

A THEE NIC Scotch-Woven | nshrinkab le UNDERWEAR in 
4 Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk, Co es, Coats and Hos DIRECT fron 
MAKE RS. Patterns ind Prices Post Fre« De pt 27, Athe en Mills Hawick Scotland, 
i A\ Ee YOUR ~ OWN BOOKPL “ig ~Yo ur own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incor d, Artistic and original work 
from £2 Qs, Specimens sent free,—HENKY ste W ARD, 57, Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 

RTE ICLAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
issured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
Ss. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 
N ABSOLUTE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR © is 

“BL ATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste Complete destruction guaranteed 
by sole ma kers HOWARTHS, 473 ¢ : ) Road, Shettield, ‘Tins, ts. Gd,, 
2s, Sd., » post fir e, or from Chemist vy Stores BOOTS’ | anche 








ME NT AL DISEASE: Ss, 


“FOR 
NORTHAMPTON, 





HOSP IT AL 


President: The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.T.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 

UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes, The Hospital, its branches (in- 

cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas 


ore surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voluntary boarders — ut certificates received, 
Yor particulars apply t 
M.A., M.D 


RAMBAUT, ie 
Medical Superintendent, 


DANIEL F, 


Telephone : No. 56, 














Dr. Rambaut can be scen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W, 1, 
Telephone: Langham 182/, : 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HOUSE OF MADAM TELLIER. 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
LAURIE. 7/6 net. 
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_ PUBLIC PAPERS OF 
. WOODROW WILSON 


i To be published in six volumes, two at a time, each unit 
complete in itself, 
i 


COLLEGE AND STATE 


In these early papers, hitherto inaccessible, which are 
brought together for the first time with Mrs. Wilson’s 
authorisation and co-operation, are to be found the incep- 
tion and development of those political and intellectual 
ideas which shaped Woodrow W il son’s later career. ‘The 
editors, Ray Stannard Baker and William FE. Dodd, have 
succeeded in producing a work that is intensely interesting 
as well as authoritative. 


Two volumes, boxed. 30s. net. 


. . ~ , ie ? 
THE COASTS OF ILLUSION 

By CLARK B. FIRESTONE. 1és. net 

The author has produced an extraordinarily interesting 

and thorough work on the travel tales that have been told 

y the great travellers) from the earliest times to the 
middle of the nineteenth century.”.—The Spectator. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP. 7s. 6d. net 
An imaginative interpretation of bee life, with an appeal 
to any lover of the outdoors, by an outstanding writer in 
this field 





HARPER & BROTHERS, LONDON 














F 
68th Edition. 
® 
The Human Hair: 
2 
Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARL EY PARKER, Author of “Uric Acid and the 
Hair”; “ Th air and the Nervous System"; “ Alopecia 
\reata hon ia ar the Hair, etc 
It ook is the outcome of a lifelong experience in the diagnosis 
f ] scriptions of Hair and ilp Atl 
i on hly I arch, the inform Ss given 
hel ! re style.”"— Medical Re 
‘Jj tI book.””—S nian 
] ra FREE P ution Copy of this valu little 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 














ea Va a Va Va Ss ava Yara ararayav aay 








A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding 


We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 


, lea yf private aries. 
4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
s. We mduct a mn wder and telephone service which 


gives imi "late Q@nd intelligent attention to all orcers, 


Send for Catalogues 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 





PPP PLL LID EPLIE IED AEE GG VFS} 


e 
i S NEUHLUYS, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37 Dean nek: 

ele \\ den Green, London, N.W.2. Catalogue No. 32 of Antiquarian 

a M midh il mn General Literat iH i It vy, et 

i i wor 5 DANY! ar | f Old Freneh 

: y % ¢ Za pp. —d0u Nos Post D appli- 


MH TTR TRH 





| 








— 


WISDOM FOR WOMEN, 


It behoves all women on the verge of this change fi pe riod 


There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Per 

sition—a Time of manifold Changes—with probiems — oo Of Tran. 
own. She becomes liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem pw Of its 
strained, and her former serenity forsakes her; she experiences Beerably 
Palpitations, rushes of bloed to the head, lassitude—in short ye tZZiness, 
of troubles which perplex and bewilder her. + & multiplicity 


oan be 


with the knowledge which will solve those difficulttes ; Tselveg 


“THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN.’ i 68. a4, Pat a 


Mr. Walter M. — the author, deals with 
helpful manner, and conveys just that information for ! and 


wa fw 
ha suifered so needlessly h Womes 


The volume is well vouched for, 
as the following extracts bespeak: 
British Medica! Journel: * A quantiiy of comn 


The Medical Times: * _ apr way exceller "ne SRG? 
Nursing Mirror: “ This book ould cheer and en z 4 a 

verge of the menopau ; —_ 
Glasgow Herald: “ Wighly instractive, strougly 


| Health Promotion, Ltd. TE2Eticeny Huse, Paterosie $9. otc 


ok Catalogue and Specimen Copy « 
upon reqguesi, 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
INDEX BIBLIOGRAPHICUS | 


Price 4/- net 
An International catalogue ¢ ourc ( itt 
information assembled by the commissu ou 
Co-0} 


ARBITRATION, SECURITY AND 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 


Extract from the Debates of tl 
ot the Isrst and Third Commit ts. Rey 
adoj ted by the Assembly I 
Price 10 - net 
This is by far the most comy | i 
has appeared on the hject t 








Complete League Catalogue will be sent on requ 


eon CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LIMITED... 
10-12 Grange Street, W.C.2 














BFARLY DELIVERY 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


1s be st assured by re Rare order 
nearest branch of W. H. Smith & Son. The 


W.ELS. newsboy will be at sour ie promptly 
every morning to deliver any newspaper you may 
desire. At the W.H.S. branch—be it shop or 
stall—magazines, periodicals, trade and tec! 
journals, ete., are also available immediately on 


pub lic ation. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOt SE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Panis} ,250 Branch 











QUAKER 
LITERATURE 


obtainable fro: 


THE F RIENDS” BOOKSHOP. 
140 Bishopsgate, LONDON, ELC. 2. 


“Tne Ovaker Looxsiecr,” a 24-page list, w 
sent on request, 











Tie 


rr | 








ree. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The Life of Sir 
W, 





illiam Osler 
By Harvey Cushing 


HE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER was 
T 1 more than that of a great doctor, it 
s that of a man who inspired all with 

whom | came in t ) This book does not ; 
Lisal professional works, but 


o bring Osler into proper alignment 


with t most remarkable period in the annals of 
M l 
O wide was Osler’s circle of friends, so varied 
S s i interests, that Mr. Cushing’s diff- 
culty has been to reduce the mass of material 
at to a rea ible length, and to do 
n this brilliant man, 


With many illustrations. 
, d¢s. Od. net 


INE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FORD 




















Edward Arnold & Co.’s List 


Vew Novels 78. Gd. net each. 
‘ s 


SHEPHERD EASTON'S ” DAUGHTER 


2y ] 17 . 
AND OBEY ? 
Ft ee ( ay TTT 
THE DOWN TRAIN _ 
- > Arf 2 AY ‘wes \/ V 7 — " 
ART TREASURES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, M.P., formerly 
Sia ’ ; bit Arts in the University of 
Cambridge, With Iustrations, i6e. net. {Nest 


nes THAT HAPPENED 


KER HAMILTON With Ill 


Da | 
EDMUND SPENSER 
nee Poetry By W. L. 
k NWIC kK, Ml . B.Litt. VProfessor of English 
Literature at rm mg College, Newca m-Tyne. 














EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. Maddox St. W.1 


London : 








GENERAL SIR HORACE 
SMITH-DORRIEN’S MEMORIES 


1876-1924. With Numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 25s. net. 


* A worthy record of a distinguished career. . 
author’s own narrative of the brilliant action which he 
saved the British Expeditionary Force at Le ¢ 

—The Satur 

“His new book is interesting from start 


fae BDeawec 
ay Keview. 


to finish, and 


reveals on every page a charm: 
—Sunday T 
“ This deeply int ting volume. ... Ile was o 
the five - ers who caped from the cisastrous Battle of 
Jsandhlwa of which he give 1 most res andl 
fascinati d sg . « « «+ His account of the Boer War 
is W ory , nit st. 
Pp hy ¥ 
SIR SOUIE RE BANCROFT’S 
TOT pT 
REMINISCENCES 
EMPTY CHAIRS. By Sir SQUIRE BANCROFT. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 10s. Gd. net. 
“A noble book. I lescribing these renow 1 visi 
Sir Squire gives a ser of rapid, vivid, character-sketcl 
and striking word-y sandv i ings 
litt] ories. '—The f 
Sir Squire's re h 
felicit th ul ( " 
heart character.”—Daily Telegraph. 
OUT OF THE PAST 
By MARGARET SYMONDS 
(M W. W. Var we ) ) * iecortoae 16s. net 
“O} t ind « nbined to Sy 
a per 1 appeal wi both rivalle l and na I 
worth of his work; and Mrs. Vaughan has d ro 
toh ther’s mem by writing tl | = l j 


MEMORIES | 


SIR ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCA 
10s. 6d. net. 


A GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH | 


FURNITURE 


OF THE HISTORIC PERIODS. 











By J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST & E. J. LAYTON. 6s. net. 
A on \ } +} | “ < . 1 | 

the n g 

in ev 1 

long 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST. W.1. } 











TUUTITET ISTE TIE CETTE TESTES Tee Cee Tere rere 


SUVVTLVTTVT EVENT TTET TIT CV eee seer eeseee TT b | 
= APRIL. THE 7s. 6d. § 
= — 
E  SIAKESPE) 3 
= AN EXP! | 
EC 3 
r TH y = 
= THE UNI 3 
| THE TR 3 
= THE AWA N S 3 
JE SIR HL SX . : 
3 LONDON: JOHN MURRAY | 
= q 
TL AAARALAAARSARAAAAAASAAAAASAAZAARAAAAASAASAAASAAAD405 014422155142 )18) ce, 
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STRAWS IN THE 


WIND 


By COMMANDER H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS ADVENTURES DURING 
THE WAR AS CAPTAIN OF THE SUBMARINE A.E. 2. 


A.E. Zz was the first submarine to get through the Turkish defences in the Darda 


Marmora. A book of great interest to all. 


Daily Mail says:— 


sary 10/6 net 


“* This is the breathless story by Captain Stoker of his most callant enterpi ise in makine 
the first passage through the Dardanelles during the war. ~ 


We commend the book to the public, 





SOLDIERS AND OTHERS [ HAVE 


By Major-General SIR JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Reminiscences that cover nearly half a century of military service in all parts of the world. 
Morning Post.—“ A capital book—will please soldiers and civilians alike.” 


KNown 


15/. het 
Demy 8vo. 
Telegraph, —"A 


Hlustrated. 
Daily 
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ENGLAND 


Translated by Pauli 


AN EXPLORER IN 
Letters from England. By Karel Capek. 
Selve 7s. 6d. net.) 


Selver. (Geoffrey Bles. 73. 


Lonpon, of course, is no further from Prague than Naples ; 
but none the less when Mr. Capek—the author of that 
successful play R.U.R.—set his foot on English soil he felt 
like an explorer. He found no cannibals, but what he saw 
puzzled him still more. He would have felt himself more at 
home in the wildest lands than in this complex and perfected 
civilization. : 

What happened to him first was that he lost the use of his 
tongue. “ Having landed.” he writes, describing the common 
fate of all who innocently enter England for the first time, * I 
discovered to my horror that I could neither speak nor under- 
stand a word of English.’ No native of this proud country 
will ever understand the full meaning of speechlessness : here 
more than anywhere in the world you are an outcast if you 
have no words. For the primitive Kailir will understand if in 
the last suffering of your soul you resort to signs and gestures 3 
but kind and cordial as he may be, your neighbour in London 
will stare at you pityingly and without comprehension. 

Mr. Capek’s loss of language coloured all his adventures in 
England and decided the nature of his observations. He was 
Probably his visual im- 
we might conclude so in- 


sonfined to recording what he sav. 
pressions are anyhow the strongest 
directly from the contrast between the exactness of his visual 
observations and such monstrous diagnostic failures as the 
following : 

\s regards London itself, it smells of petrol, burnt grass and 
tallow.” 
In fact. nothing should be more obvious than that the typical 


l \ is compounded of fried 


smell of London —West and East 


potatoes, mutton-fat and bacon. 


Yet his eye is infallible. Perhaps, confused by the abund- 


ance of his first inypressions, he cannot always discriminate 
between the typical and the accidental, the customary and the 
uniqu But even where he fails, he is provocative and the 
chapters that give his first impressions of English parks, 
London traflie, museums and clubs, Sunday afternoons and the 
crowds at Wembley are documents of unusual penctration and 
clear-sightedness. If he is amazed, he loses nothing of his 
critical power : the common sense of the peasant has kept him 
ae t ¢ he cl. 

It is that rustic mind which makes him suspicious : it con- 
tinually renews his resistance to the whole mechanism of 


civilization—a resistance which the Anglo-Saxon, unlike the 


Slav, 


seoms to have lost. His naif joy in iife and his rustic 
distrust combine to form the mixture of irony and admiration 
whole book. Even when he dis- 


Of London he writes satirically ; 


which characterizes the 

approves, he still marvels. 
he keeps himself steadily apart from the seven and a half 
million men long exiled from contact with the soil: but when he 
finds he may step on the grass in London parks, or when he is 
set in the country or in Scotland, he feels the more exalted and 
writes with an almost mystical fervour. ITills, sheep, waves, old 
houses. old sea-captains are all included in his orphic hymns. 
While Capek’s description of London is the work of a creative 
writer who happens also to be a good journalist, his description 
of Scottish landscapes is not journalism but prose-poetry. In 
the country the fact that he is a foreigner becomes of secondary 
Kew English writers have excelled him in praise 


imp rrtance. 





of their countryside, and I can imagine his descriptions inciting 
even an English reader to spend his holidays in the remoter 
parts of his own country instead of taking the first train for 
Paris or the Riviera. Let me quote examples of the two 
Capeks :— 

“Then T was at Madame Tussaud’s. Madame Tussaud’s is 
® museum of famous people, or rather of their wax-effigies. The 
Royal Family is there (also King Alfonso, somewhat moth-eaten). 
Mr. MacDonald's Ministry, French Presidents, Dickens and Kipling, 
marshals, Mademoiselle Lenglen, famous murderers of last century 
and souvenirs of Napoleon, such as his socks, belt and hat; then 
in a place of dishoncur Kaiser Wilhelm, and Franz Josef still looking 
spruce for his age. Before one particularly effective effigy of a 
gentleman in a top-hat | stopped and looked into the catalogue to 
see who it was; sucddk nly the gentleman with the top-hat moved 
and walked away; it was awful. After a while two young ladies 
looked into the catalogue to see whom | represented, “At Madame 

either I 


aces, or else physiognomies 


Tussaud’s I made a somewhat unpleasant discovery : 
am quite incapable of reading human f : 
are deceptive. So for example I was at first sight attracted by a 
seated gentleman with a goatee beard, No. 12. In the catalogue 
1 found: ‘12. Thomas Neill Cream, hanged in 1892. if 
Matilda Glover with strychnine. He was also found guilty ot 
murdering three other women.’ Really, his face is very suspicious, 
No. 13, Franz Miller, murdered Mr. Briggs in the train. H’m. 
No. 20, a clean-shaven gentleman, of almost worthy appearance : 
Arthur Devereux, hanged 1905, known as the * trunk murderer,’ 
because he hid the corpses of his victims in trunks. Horrid. No, 2 

no, this worthy priest cannot be * Mrs. Dyer, the Reading baby 
murderess.” I now perceive that IT have confused the pages of 
the catalogue, and 1 am compelled to correct my impressions : 
the seated gentleman, No. 12, is merely Bernard Shaw; No. 13 
is Louis Blériot, and No. 20 is simply Guglielmo Marconi. Never 
again will | judge people by their faces.” 


Poisonec 


There we have the satiric Mr. Capek: it was the ecstatic Mr. 
Capek who wrote the following : 

* Bear me, O* Lake Queen,’ along the keen gre v and blue surface 
of Loch Tay, between the unfrequented domes of the hills, beneath 
skies which regale me with rain and sun; bear me, trim vessel, 
along the glistening silk of Lake Tay. Bear me, red post-chaise, 
through the greenest of green valleys, through a valley of gnarled 
trees, through a valley with a foaming river, through a valley of 
shaggy sheep, through a glen of Nordic abundance. Wait, silvery 
aspen, move not, wavy oak-tree standing astraddle, black pine- 
thicket and lush alder; wait, wild-eyed maiden. But no; bear 
me, hissing train, northward, northward, among those dark moun- 
tains... . Heavens above ! never have [seen such a forlorn and 
sinister region ; still the bare hills, but higher and direr ; nothing 
but stunted birch-trees, and then not even those, but yellow gorse 
and heather, and then not even that, but oozing black peat, and 
on it only wisps of bog-cotton, which we call St. Ivan’s beard, 
er stones, with 





and then not even that, but stones, stones, she 
tough reedstems. Clouds drag their way across the grey 
of the hills, there is a spatter of cold rain, mists rise above the black 
rocks, and a dark glen is revealed, mournful as the howling of a 
dog. For miles and miles neither dwelling nor man; and when 
a cottage doe fly past 1t Is grey and stony as the rocks, and 
all by itself, nothing else for mile around. A lake without a 
fisherman, streams without a miller, pastures without a shepherd, 


road without a wayfarer.” 


baldness 





It is a triumph for the translator that he has carried through 
into his translation the point of view of an observer whose mind 
is so unlike the average Englishman’s, 

It cannot be concealed that in comparison with Mr. Capek’s 
delightful observations and vivid descriptions of scenery, the 
rest of the book is weak. Ilis sociological deductions are 
superficial ; the whole culture of England is scarcely touched 
upon except in its visual appeal. Ile shows himself sensitive 
to it when he describes English cathedrals or the ‘almost 
supernatural personality ” of G.B.S.; but the realms of 
The fact that he fails to 
give a complete picture is to be explained partly by lis malaise 


politics and sport might not exist. 


while he was here and his anxiety to get away as soon as he 
could, and partly by the lack ot means for communication. 
Enelishmen will enjoy the book, for they are delighted if 
they are provoked to protest or if they are allowed to laugh 
at their own foibles. 
generation who are well known on the Continent are famous 


Perhaps the English writers of the last 


in their own country not so much for the value of their work 
as for their capacity to provoke their own countrymen ; and 
it seems that the easiest way to success in England is by a 
gentle attack upon the Englishman’s peculiarities. 

In order that these sketches of English life should bring to 
his compatriots a r al picture of English life Capek has added 
2 number of drawings. We cannot call them works of art, 
but they have certainly an engaging quality of their own. 


They show us English Jife and landscape through an 


interesting, exciting and individua! temperament. 
KGon WERTHEIMER. 
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AN ATHENIAN BOY 


Theras: The Story of an Athenian Boy. By Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Is. 6d. net.) 


Wuen Charles Kingsley wrote the introduction to The Heroes, 
he said that he loved the Greeks heartily :—- 

“They seem to me like brothers, though they have all been 

dead and gone many hundred years ago.” 
Yet it is clear his feeling of intimacy and love was for the 
Greeks of mythology. And so it is with most of us. We are 
all, even the most ignorant, soaked in Greek culture ; literature 
and art, architecture and even commerce, are full of allusions 
to gods and heroes, Ionian place-names. But of the life of 
ordinary Greek citizens from the age of Tyrants down to 
Alexander we remember little enough, save that the Spartans 
were valiant, Athenians athletic, and that dramatic art 
reached a glorious climax. Landor’s Pericles and Aspasia 
may have given us one interpretation of Greck psychology. 
Otherwise we have only broken recollections of whatever we 
picked up at school beyond the ability to construe and to 
ascribe correct dates and biographical details to the great 
names in Greek history. 

There can be few little books of such charm, equally attrae- 
tive to children and to grown-ups, as Mrs. Snedeker’s Theras. 
Written with a smooth simplicity, it usefully fills out a picture 
of Greek life which is, in our minds, all too bare. She tells 
of a little Athenian boy who lived under Pericles: as Mr. 
Pocock says in his introduction to the book, it 
“breaks through the sense of distance and aloofness . . . When 
one reads it one lives again the schoolboy’s life in Athens .. . 
one may walk the streets and visit the market-place ; or climb 
the marble steps of the Acropolis and see in all its beauty that 
most lovely building in the world, the Parthenon. And Theras is 
as real a boy as the boy who lives next door to us.” 

The tale begins with the hero feeling very grown-up because 
he is to go to school now that he is seven. He sets out with 
his pedagogue, who carries his new stylus, his lyre and _ his 
tablets, and with his father, a well-to-do citizen of Athens, 
trying to disguise a good deal of pride in the possession of a 
son big enough to make his first venture in the world. Theras 
Jearns to read and write, to play the lyre and sing the poems 
of Homer. But he likes best the playing fields, where the boys 
yo daily to practise running and jumping and throwing the 
dise : 

“ The boys . kicked off their sandals, threw off their himations 
and chitons. Then they were stripped ready for the exercises. 
They were brown as berries, every one of them, tanned all over by 
the sun as most boys are tanned on neck and arms after the summer 
at the seashore.” 

In a little while Pheidon, the father of Theras, took him 
to see the Parthenon, from whence the child could look down 
and see Athens safe within its walls, and the blue sea beyond. 
Ife was delighted with all the painted statues on the Acropolis, 
but in the temple itself was something more wonderful, the 
new gold and ivory image of Athene that Pheidias was just 
completing ; tears ran down his father’s face when he saw it 
then for the first time. But Theras had ideas of his own, 
and a few days later he played truant to revisit the Acropolis 
with cakes and myrrh for a little statue of Hygeia that he had 
noticed near the temple, with outstretched arms, but no gifts 
on her altar, When he got there an altar attendant spoke 
to him :— 

“Til help you,’ said the man kindly. 

He brought some cedar twigs and a lighted torch. Then he put 
a crown of lovely hyacinth flowers on Theras’s head. He laid 
the twigs on Hygeia’s altar and set fire to them with his torch. 
* Now, little man,’ he said, and Theras laid first the myrrh then 
the cakes upon the flame. 

‘Do you think she would like my ball, too ?* he whispered. 
‘Jt has been so long since anybody brought her a gift.’ 

‘No,’ said the man gently, *£ think she would rather you kept 
the ball.’ 

Now the sweet smell of the myrrh filled the air. The blue 
smoke curled up in the sunshine and reached the very nose of the 
goddess . . . He stood in holy silence, lifting his hands on high 
and praying to Hygeia to be good to his father, mother, and little 
sisters. 

* And remember me also, Hygeia,’ he prayed ; ‘ because I have 
brought you these gifts.’ ” 

The next year when his father went away with the army, 
Theras accompanied him to the harbour, where he saw all the 
Athenian soldiers :-— 


“ A forest of twinkling lances moving along together, the helmet 


——_. 


~ 
crests, red, blue, and orange, were brighter than a garden of flowerg, 
everybody was laughing and talking.” 
The triremes, each with its 174 oars, danced on the water 
rapidly filling with armed soldiers. There was a stir a 
Pericles came. The fleet sailed away. 

News came of Pheidon’s death. Theras was aghast to fing 
himsel* haled away from home as the adopted son of an ojlq 
Spartan kinsman. Everything in Sparta vexed him : rough 
accents, rough ways, no music, no fine statues or buildings, 
Endless drill and rough spare food made him realize that he 
had come to a land where endurance was everything. He 
was so disgusted in the end by witnessing the plaianistos, 
or fight between two teams of boys with bare hands and feet 
and teeth, that he ran away. It was only after many hair. 
breadth escapes in the mountains, in the company of another 
boy and a trusty dog, that he was found, exhausted and 
starving. by Herodotus, who took him back to Athens and 
smoothed away his sorrow and weariness with « thousand 
delightful tales. The story ends happily with the discovery 
that his father, after all, was alive; and Theras is reunited 
to his parents and baby sistcis. 

Theras is quite simple enough for even small children of 
six or seven, and would be delightful read aloud, for it js 
free from the patronizing tone Kingsley too often used in 
The Heroes and Madam How, when he addressed his small 
readers as “ my little man,” and tagged on the unavoidable 
moral. Mrs. Snedeker is vivid and stirring as Kingsley so 
well knew how to be, and I am sure many adults will thank 
her for giving them so homely, so joyous a picture of life in 
Athens in its noblest period, B. 


THE MYSTICISM OF WESLEY 


The Life of Wesley. By Robert Southey. (Oxford Edition of 
Standard Authors. 2 vols. 7s.) 


/ 


To some English people who are passing through a phase 
of benevolent atheism, interest in such a man as John Wesley 
is almost dead. But though many ignore him, or recognize 
him only with distaste, none can deny the fact that he was 
a rare being, of a vitality that by its consciously developed 
sources of nourishment amounted to genius. We must 
admit our inability to measure the effect which this genius 
had upon the swiftly changing society of the cighteenth 
century. The preliminary agues, the pains and shudders, 
of the fever of Romanticism were troubling the people. 
The feudal conscience was disappearing finally ; and the 
demand for individualism, first raised by Luther, was now 
becoming formulated and directed to a_ political purpose. 
It was to convert Hodge, the agricultural serf, into the factory 
drudge, slave of this new theory of liberal eompctition, 
and the emancipation of the individus! from the dogmas 
of religious and social duty. The people, therefore. were 
ripe for any influence. They laboured and groaned in their 
effort to voice this new desire for personal dignity. The 
country was peopled with Werthers, whose spiritual eccen- 
tricities drove them from the collectivism of an organized 
Church. Anything might have followed. There might 
have been a revolution such as occurred in France. Instead, 
there was a religious revival of such a fervid temper as is 
beyond our comprehension to-day. Codes and _ spiritual 
formulations were swept away like straws on a stream: 
while conventional creeds and civilized dogmas were rejected, 
to give place to the one Romantic faith of personal contact 
with God. Each man was the sole occupant in his spiritual 
world. His only relationship was with his Creator, No 
other was needed, for he was the only Creature. 

We see, then, that the spirit of the age was awaiting its 
special prophet. John Wesley was that prophet. He 
could certainly have done his work at no other time. Had 
he lived a century earlier he would have been a High Chureh 
doctrinaire, working with the great divines, such as Hooker, 
Fuller, and Donne, in building up, incidentally, our tradition 
of English prose. The influence of the spirit of an age on 
the minds of men, however, we cannot estimate with any 
certainty ; so we will attend to something more tangible 
~—the inherent quality of the man. But if we judge Wesley 
by his works, we must admit this factor, for it provided the 
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medium in which he worked, and forced him along paths 
which the impulse of his soul might not have urged him to 
take. He was, we think, fortunate in this influence, for 
the most spectacular use of his personality ; and 
in doing so. probably magnified his character to proportions 
it would not otherwise have assumed. 

Before considering Wesley's character, we must acknow- 
ledge his extraordinary practical ability. He was a_ born 
administrator. He had the necessary physical and mental 
tirelessness which should prevent him ever from approaching 
with a jaded mind any of the myriad problems that arise 
chronically within every organization. As the Methodist 
brotherhood grew from dozens to millions, and began to 
fester by reason of that anaemia due to over-largeness, the 
aged Wesley took a new lease of life, and proved to be an 
effectual physician until the day of his death. He was swift 
to act. and he crushed disaffection before it had opportunity 


it made 


to work. 

But in spite of this enormous achievement ; in spite of the 
honoured old age ; his inward life, like that of all men, was 
unrounded and never completely consistent. There was, to 
begin with, that Savonarolean element of spiritual division 
in his soul, dragging always at him, deterring him from the 
larger gesture which is to salute God in all things. In his 
childhood he was narrowly rescued from fire during the 
destruction of his father’s house. The experience seems to 
have cautcrized out the spirit of spontaneous joy. But it is 
eyen doubtful if he was born with that spirit. [le was a man 
of action: and that implies an authoritative heart and a 
logical mind working together empirically, suspicious always 
of the unexpected, cven of the Divine. This is well in itself ; 
but the tragedy of his life lies in the fact that his expericnce, 
and more particularly his desire, led him towards a mysticism 
from which his consciousness revolted. His was a divided 
nature : and that is the secret of his intolerance. A divided 
nature means fear—.a cruel and rending fear which is indes- 
cribable. In Wesley it took the form of an exclusive emphasis 
on the necessity of * faith in Christ.” He reiterated that cry, 
exceeding even the Moravians in putting that ** faith” before 
good works. He could not define that faith. To his father’s 
and his brother Samuel's merciless inquiries he became only 
more incoherent and emphatic. Te damned those who had it 
not; but he could not say what it was. He claimed, therefore, 
a prerogative in Christ. Ile consumed Christ, as it were ; in 
his own agony mutilating his Beloved. And yet, in spite of 
all this conscious and artificial mysticism, he was a man of 
good works. This sounds like an appalling schism, and yet 
it is familiar to all evangelicals. Tt may be good that human 
nature is built in this way, so that the right hand deprecates 
what the left hand performs. Did both work together, we 
might over-balance. But if, in the crossing of purpose and 
achievement, we maintain our equilibrium, it is at the 
expense of the utmost agony. 

This disordering * faith,’ while it goaded Wesley on, also 
broke up the unity and single organization which alone could 
make his life superb. Page by page, Southey, in his slow yet 
massive way, shows us this process of disruption. Coleridge, 
too, said: —** L am persuaded that Wesley never rose above 
the region of logic and strong volition. The moment an idea 
presents itself to him, his understanding intervenes to eclipse 
it. and he substitutes a conception by some process of deduc- 
tion. Nothing is immediate to him.” 

And yet we find Wesley rejoicing in those apparently 
lvpnotic orgies of the earlier converts to Methodism. 
As members of his congregations * fel! into these frightful 
fits.” or ** dropped down as dead, presently to roar and beat 
themselves against the ground,” Wesley only rejoiced in these 
pathetic demonstrations, and never seemed to realize the 
cruelty of flooding his strong potion over narrow-necked 
bottles. 

Where is the true conception of God if it is not that one 
which is built by a proportionate mind out of the whole of a 
sane and ordered universe ¢? But Wesley, untrue to his own 
nature, chose the more immediate method. Here was the 
life-long scholar, the logical thinker, deliberately trying to make 
bricks without straw, and giving for his authority a mystical 
belief that, because of the emphasis he laid upon it, was to be 
suspected, Ile wilfully worked up this spurious philosophy of 


negation—and that is why, in the end, his influence has been 
towards the sterilization rather than the growth of human 
nature. In his bonfire of vanities he maimed his own soul. 
There is no space to mention Southey’s Life. No book 
could be more praised, however, than to be picked, as this 
was, to be Coleridge’s lifelong companion. — It is, indeed, a 
great work, magnificently written by this finest pedestrian 


in English letters. RichHarp CHURCH. 


A SPANISH DRAMATIST 


Jacinto Benavente. By Walter Starkie. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6c.) 

Plays: Fourth Series. By Jacinto Benavente. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 10s. 6d.) 


Artisticanty no less than politically, Spain lies largely 
beyond the orbit of the main European influences ; and only 
this fact can explain the long neglect. outside his own country 
and Spanish America, of so considerable a dramatist as 
Benavente. Since, however, he won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1922, his existence has been increasingly realised 
in this country and in the United States. In a series of handy 
volumes, of which the fourth lies before us, Messrs, Scribnex 
are issuing selections from his vast output of plays ; and the 
appearance of Mr. Starkie’s very full and careful study of 
the man and his work should awaken further interest. Tf we 
have any quarrel with Mr. Starkie, it is that he has been almost 
too thorough and painstaking. Benavente, who began 
writing in 1892, has produced over a hundred plays, and Mr. 
Starkie dissects so many of them individually that it becomes 
a Jittle difficult at times for us to see the wood for the trees, 
It is true that Benavente’s work is so varied that any Jess 
detailed treatment of it might have seemed to Mr. Starkie 
to be inadequate. Nevertheless, if his main purpose in 
writing the book was to attract new students to Benavente, 
we think that a less comprehensive, and more impressionistic, 
survey would have been better calculated to achieve that 
end. Apart from this one criticism, however, we have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Starkie, who writes very pleasantly 
and with obvious authority. 

Benavente was born in Madrid—-at that time * the dirty, 
sordid city, still retaining much of the old picturesqueness 
that inspired Goya -—in 1866. lis father was a doctor, 
a specialist in the diseases of children, by whom he was 
adored. On leaving school, Jacinto went to the University 
of Madrid and devoted himself to law. On the death of his 
father in 1885, however, he abandoned all thoughts of a legal 
career and gave himself up to literature. He led for a time 
an unconventional career, “avid of intercourse with persons 
of all sorts and conditions, especially those whose lives were 
single and childlike in nature, where the heart was never 
far beneath the surface and the emotions ingenuous and 
strong.” Ife travelled widely, becoming for awhile, among 
other things, the impresario of a circus which visited Russia. 
A thorough cosmopolitan, he absorbed many of the modern 
influences that might have escaped him at home, and the 
interplay of these influences has produced in his hands a drama 
bewildering in its complexity. ** It is very diflicult to classify 
the works of this Protean master because of his contradictions. 
His personality seems to waver between tenderness and irony, 
cold logie and sentiment, mingled with a desire to philosophise 
and evolve aphorisms in the ancient Spanish style. When 
he softens his mordant irony, it is to evoke the charming 
figure of a girl heroine who is in contrast with her brutal 
surroundings. Then the satirist in hini disappears, and 
he turns from external events to tragedies of the soul.” 

The significance of Benavente’s plays, apart from their 
intrinsic merit as drama, lies, indeed, in the bridge which they 
offer between the new intellectualism and the old romanticism. 
In him the conflict between the two is never fully resolved, 
and his work thus reflects the doubts and uncertainties that 
perplex civilization to-day. Benavente sees the modern 
point of view, and can rival Mr. Shaw in his expression of it. 
Yet he is constantly falling back upon tradition. This 
duality of loyalties is evident in The School of Princesses, 
one of the plays actually before us. The scene of the drama 
is laid in an imaginary country, Alfania. lor political pur- 
poses, Princess Constanza is required to may Prince Albert 
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of Suavia, whom she has met casually but once or twice. She 
refuses, defending her choice of Duke Alexander, who does 
not belong to the Royal Family and poses merely as her lover, 
with all the force and logic of an Ibsen heroine. ‘The modern 
feminist arguments could not be more powerfully presented. 
But they are presented only to be questioned. When Albert 
comes to Alfania, to marry Princess Felicia, who has gladly 
seized the opportunity opened to her by her sister's obstinacy: 
Constanza falls under his spell, and discovers at the same time 
that her “ lover,’ Alexander, is, after all, but a particularly 
plausible schemer. Constanza has ignored her duty towards 
the State, and in the end Benavente seems to suggest that only 
in sacrifice and renunciation can there be any happiness. 
His conclusions, however, are never definite or. explicit. 
He sees all points of view ; he explodes human foibles, con- 
ventions and conceits with the innumerable pinpricks of his 
Satire: but he remains a destroyer. He has no solution to 
offer for the problems which he is so skilful in revealing. 
Pessimism is, indeed, one of the two prevailing character- 
istics of his work—a pessimism that is not so much cynicism 
as that “sad irony which cannot weep and so smiles.” It is, 
in a word, a pessimism redeemed by pity—an overmastering 
sense of pity which alone gives some unity of outlook to 
Benavente’s otherwise complicated and vacillating vision. 
GILBERT THOMAS, 


UNEDUCATED POETS 


Lives and Works of the Uneducated Poets. 
(Milford. 3s. 6d.) 


By Robert Southey. 
wourTney, like everyone else, felt that there were certain 
things he had a right to expect from the uneducated poct. 
He was too kind-hearted to say so, however, and when Mr. 
John Jones, a faithful family butler. sent him a sheaf of verses 
with a very suitable letter, he only remarked gently, * I 
wished they had been either better or worse.” For Mr. Jones 
had followed the best models of the time. For the Robin, 
he wrote : 
“The cleanings of the sumptuous board 
Conveyed by some indulgent fair, 
Are in a nook of safety stored 

And not dispensed till thou art there.” 

Southey was not quite sure what he had expected ; but it 
was not this. Obviously the man was misled. He set to 
work to find some other * poets in low life > who knew better 
how to express pain and wonder with the careless and zestful 
language proper to people of their station. 

Stephen Duck was a thresher of Wiltshire. He had practi- 
‘ally no schooling, but he longed after knowledge. He 
worked doubly hard so that he could put aside an hour to 
study Milton, or Seneca or the Spectator. The last he thought 
was a particular help to him, and he would write poems 
modelled on those in the paper for his own amusement. 
After writing them he would throw them away. Ile was, 
however, discovered and invited to write poems on appointed 
subjects. He wrote them with perfect good nature, though a 
little doubtfully. At least he satisfied his patrons. The 
Queen made him keeper of her library at Richmond, and he 
studied for the Church. He ended as a very excellent parish 
priest in Byfleet, but in 1756 he suddenly went insane and 
drowned himself. His anxiety had always been * to succeed 
as to... the poetry he should be employed in... from a 
principle of gratitude . . . to please those friends that had 
been so generous to him.’ Hlis most important poem was 
* The Thresher’s Labour,” a long and careful description of 
the life he knew so well, set down in the measured language 
he had studied so eagerly in the Spectator :— 

“ Divested of our cloaths with flail in hand, 

At proper distance, front to front we stand. 

And first the threshal’s gently swung to prove 

Whether with just exactness it will move : 

That once secure, we swittly whirl them round, 

From the strong planks our crab-tree staves rebound, 

And echoing barns return the rattling sound.” 
** A process is observable both in the verses of Woodhouse and 
Duck,” says Southey .. . * They began by expressing their 
own thought and feelings in their own language ; all which, 
owing to their stations in life, had a certain charm of freshness ; 


— 


but that attraction passes away when they begin to form theig 
style upon some approved model.” 

The best the editor could find in Woodhouse was : — 

“For oft she sighs and oft she weeps, 
And hangs her pensive head, 
While blood her furrowed finger steeps, 

And stains the passing thread.” 
Ann Yearsley was a milkwoman who read Paraclise Lost, 
Shakespeare, and a translation of the Georgics. She interested 
Miss Hannah More who saw that her verses were published, 
at the same time writing : — 

“T hope she is convinced that the making of verses is not the 
great business of human life and that as a wife and mother she 
has duties to fill, the smallest of which is of more value than the 
finest verses she can write. But as it has pleased God to give 
her these talents, may they not be made as instruments to mend 
her situation 7” 

Unfortunately, when the profits came in, Mrs. Yearsley was 
not content to leave them entirely in the hands of her patroness, 
She demanded to be made a trustee, too, on the ground that 
she knew best how the money should be spent on her children, 
So Miss More abandoned her protégée in disgust. The milk-« 
woman continued to publish verse until she died insane, 
She was certainly more vigorous than the men : 
* Cruel the hand 

Which tears the veil of tune from black dishonou 

Or, with the tron pen of justice cuts 

Her cypher on the sears of carly shame.” 
Southey had been cheated, just as everyone is cheated, by 
the uneducated poet. To say that the poets wrote passages 
“which would have done no discredit to more cclebrated 
names "> was simply to confuse the issue. If these people 
would not write like uneducated poets there did not seem to 
be any reason for the bringing of their poems to light. But 
Southey was too kind-hearted for that : 

“Tf the talents which they (the patrons) brought into notice 
were not of a kind to produce extraordinary fruits, a deserving 
man was raised from poverty, and placed in circumstances favour- 
able to his moral and intellectual nature.” 

But there was one man who did give Southey satisfaction, 
That was John Taylor, the water-poet of the sixteenth century. 
He had the same schooling as the others but he rowed 
Londoners across the Thames and talked to everyone he could 
get hold of. Also he had been to sea, to Spain and the 
with Essex. He was always out for new expericnees, 
for contacts with different minds, and he would never stay 
quiet. He loved eating and drinking and moving about. 
Ile walked from London to Edinburgh without any money, 
made a special journey to Prague for a bet, rowed from 
London to Queensborough in a paper boat with two stock 
fish tied to canes for oars. Wherever he went men ran after 
him and clutched him by the sleeve and asked for news, 
just to hear him talk. Ile wrote because he wanted to and 
he did not take his writings very seriously :— 


Azores 


* This book was written (not that here I boast), 
Put hours together, im three days at most, 
And give me but my breakfast, Ill maintain 
‘To write another ere 1 eat again.” 


Ile also wrote because that was the easiest way for him to 
tell people what had happened : 

* We had at one time set upon the table 
Good ale of Hyssop (twas no Esop fable) 
Then we had ale of Sage and ale of Malt ; 
And ale of Wormwood that could make one halt ; 
Thus all these men at their own charge and cost 
Did strive whose love should be expressed most ; 
And farther to declare their boundless loves, 
They saw I wanted, and they gave me, gloves. 
My bed was curtained with good wholesome airs 
And being weary | went up no stairs ; 
The sky my canopy ; bright Phoebe shin’d ; 
Sweet bawling Zephyrus breath’d gentle wind ; 
In heaven’s star chamber | did lodge that night, 
Ten thousand stars me to my bed did light.” 


Here was the only poet that could be said to have written 


the sort of thing that an uneducated poet should write. 
Yet how could a real uneducated poct write deliberate 


nensense rhymes like 


‘Give me a medlar in a field of blue 
Wrapt up stigmatically in a dream” ? 


But on the whole this boisterous, sophisticated man with 
his. mind full of the world’s business was expressing himself 
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THE HEART OF 
ARYAVARTA 


(Just domains 14/- net 





Times Literary a ment: “* Since Sir Alfred Lyall no great 
British administrator hs as pt ced such ; Ihe: 
studies of Indian . ychology | as Lord Ron ly G 10r 
of Ben 

“In the present volume, which th t he 
down to bedrock an “y find f Indian 
unrest in the clash ot two civilizations as far as the pol 
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recent years . « The book is altogether 
able chievement 
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By GEOFFREY SCOTT. New Edn. nc 6 net 


Morning Post: “* Tl ng ae of Hu 
found its publi among ré s of discernm 
ind stands to-da y classic among all st ler of th 
history of arch ural taste.” 


TENNYSON 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. (New Edn.) 7/6 net 





J. C. Squire in t ervey ‘Mr. Nicolson’s is an 
xtremely good work, well written s the whole 
ell) pr ved. He ! pait 
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of nineteenth cen vy, 1 ot 
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just as Duck should have done, who walked liumbly and 
between whose eyes and the sunset there was no veil of know- 
ledge and distraction. Apparently, uneducated poets did 
not write the kind of poetry that was to be expected of them. 
Their uneducatedness did not leave them freer to see Nature ; 
it only left them drowsy. They were aware of their sunsets 
but they had not been sharpened to self-consciousness by 
experience, they could not compare sensations. They read 
the Spectator and saw the sunset. Southey thought that if 
they had not read the Spectator they would have seen the 
sunsct more ckarly. But that is proved untrue more than once 
here. If they had not read the Spectator they would not 
have written about the sunset, but they would have seen it 
neither more nor less distinetly. 


CERTAIN WITTIE AND 
LETTERS 


An English Letter Book. Compiled and edited by Francis 
Rickley. (Guy Chapman. 10s. 6d. net.) 


FAMILIAR 


Wir és one to say about a bundle of letters ranging over five 
centuries, except that one expects letters to be of a certain 
flavour, and even that flavour is difficult to limit? The best 
in the book I take to be that from Viscount Irwin to his wife 
in 1695, beginning :-- 

‘My prety Dear penny, [ wonder whate deversion you can find 
at Baraby among my old ants who are as mannolcolly as the 
Devil. 2. « « 


Md 


It fits in with Swift's demand for ** good sense, civility and 
friendship, without any stiffness or restraint,” it suits with 
‘ames Howell's definition * as if he were discorrsing with the 
Party to whom he writes in suecinet and short terms,” and 
satisfies my own chief requirement that a letter shall be 
written in a kind of sympathetic collaboration between sender 
und receiver. But taste is not enough. One must arrange 
in order, and the only thing to do is to divide them into people 
or dates or kinds. Here the people are mainly new, and the 
familiar names are far from giving us the best, and that 
nrises from the way in which this book has been compiled. 
The Historical Manuscripts Commission catalogues the 
ancient lumber rooms of the kingdom, noting, ‘fem 1021 letters 
from Christopher Hatton, containing general and very inter- 
esting news, item one bundle of letters from Dryden and 
Congreve, and gives us a snippet :-— 

to end a 
say that when who is 


* Dryden tells a poet to avoid shan’? and can't, not 

sentence with a preposition, and not to 
proper. 
Mr. Bickley has gone through their hundred and more volumes 
and picked out for our delight the freshest and most interesting 
of selections. Ile has given us an epistolary survey of English 
history and manners, and here, if one is forced back to dates, 
comes much profit. 

The ages change with kaleidoscopic richness, the sixteenth 
is more under the domination of business and the 
complete letter-writer than we imagine, though it did not, 
us our century has done, evolve a Philosophy of Brevity and 
We have poignant Jetters, from 
Cardinal Wolsey, earnest letters, and a feeling that the lan- 
vuage is not firm enough for facetiousness. The seventeenth 
century is the richest of all, despite Professor Saintsbury’s 
pleading for the eighteenth. Jt is the playground 
between the Renaissance and rational enlightenment, packed 
with fantasy and familiarity. There is a quaint mediaeval 
classification of letters into deliLerative, judicial, and familiar, 
kinds remunetratorie, or 
"a sweete kind of deliverance of some pretty con- 
The century to 
and though not without 
Thomas Ilobbes in 1634, vainly seeking Galileo's Dialogues, 


century 


Commercial Correspondence. 


worthy 


with miner ais swasorie, amatorie, 


gocatoru 


ecit ”). seventeenth seems be familiar, 


jocatorid narratorie, seriousness, 


SAVS > 


1 dyeren re ay itt called in, in Jtaly, as a bouoke that will do 
moore hurt to their religion then all the bookes have done of Luther 
wnd Calvin. such opposition they thinke is between their religion, 
at i ! tural! res ad 


But for the rest it is a time of masquerades and racing and 


ighting. Lady Chaworth writes in 1676: 


‘For niewse, the King sup't two nights agoe with Mr. Cviffin, 


a 
——2 
Lord Mountagu, Mr. Bernard Howard and all the 


invited to meet his Majestie; and there 
matches to be run at Newmarket.” 


jockeys }, 
they have made 
A brand new name, the sparkling Viscount Conway 
{Silulta, both soldier and sailor, and according to Clareni, 
“a voluptuous man in cating and drinking, and of ,, 
licence in all other excesses,” gives some of our livele 
glimpses. Aboard ship, he says in 1636: i 

_ “There is an apothecary a very pretty fellow and your Neigh\ 
in the first fowle weather he offered the master and his Ane 
glisters round gratis to set him a shoare any where.” 

King Charles II. lives up to his reputation. In 167 Lady 
Mohun and the landlady of a Restoration night-club quarrel}, 
with candlesticks; the case came before the House of Loni 
and was dismissed :—- 

“ And it entertained the King mightily who was att the Hy. 
and desired that he might be judge whether the candlestick ; 
hurt my Lady Mohun’s knee.” . 

It is worth noting that fully a third of these letters are fr 
women, and they contain the liveliest touches, whethe 
scandal or of characterization. Perhaps it is the emancipati 
of this mood that has so enriched the modern novel. Certgja) 
their spelling is picturesque, and our modern phonologiy 
bless them, for they often wrote 
speech. Clothes are not forgotten 


is a gem :—- 


the noises they mad 
and Bridget Noel in 16x; 


“Tam told that they wayr petcots of the same as they 1 
the linens of. Coelerd night gowns is mutch worn, for few wa 
black. L am wondered at for buying a black peteot, for ¢j 
say black mantos is worn, but colerd petcots with the mant 
My Lady Exeter was in a black cloth gown, but it was coot 
strips, and set uppon black latstreng.” 


Foreign travel in that Frenchified age comes in for its shay 
of description, and there is some modernity in Henry Sayil 
complaint to the Earl of Rochester in 1679 : 

“T confesse the small beer very badd, and 
gett a pipe of good tobacco for love nor money.” 


is a@ man can 
Lady Anne Ilowe is hard on the ** Russhie Kmbasadore ” 

“Sure he cannot live long, for he makes noething of a pint 
brandie at a draught with a spoonful of white pepper in it 
-atriotism is not absent amid the frivolity, and we find ¢) 
great Trimmer, the Marquess of Halifax, in 1690, forestallin, 
Churchill and Cowper in saying : 

* England, which with all its faults is your own country st 


The cighteenth century is full of blue-stockings, and t 
like of that great ** lounge-lizard * Ilorace Walpole. 
Montagu, ** The Queen of the Blues,” comes in a great dea 
she suggests that a rival Blue, Mrs. Carter, ** must submit t 
an operation to take the Greek out of her head.” Histor 
rushes up when the Duchess of Marlborough speaks of 
“the black ingratitude of Mrs. Masham, a that I 
out of a garret and saved from starving and all her family 


Elizabet 


woman 


And the women in general are severely put in their place | 
Sir John Perceval, who has very firm views. At a perfor 
mance of Othello in 1709 he notices 


“a flat insensibility in every lady, as if tenderness we 


a virtue in your sex, whereas | own freely, had not D 
been very ugly, | had certainly pulled out my handkerchiet 


And concludes with a very human criticism of the play 


“fT declare that they who cannot be by Othel 
so artfully worked up by Shakespeare, and justly play 
Betterton, are capable of marrying again before their hus 
are cold, of trampling on a lover when dying at their fe 
are fit to converse with tigers only.’ 


moved 


The presence of some * battle-pieces ~ raises some reflect! 


on the alleged decay of the art of letter-writing. I cannot s 
it. I get letters that can be reread with pleasure long alte 


the event, and even my tailor with his swasorie epistles is i 
removed from what the Americans call * letters that mat 
good.” The recent War in dictating its circumstances 
censorship made it imperative to write on everything but U 
War, and the letters of those who fell show us that they spor 
grandly of philosophy and the arts, of life and literature : 


© When the swift iron burning bee 
Drained the wild honey of their youth.” 
The author of these lines, that neglected fine poet. sae 
Rosenberg, in his last letters, was concerned still with poetr 
und the of He wrote to Gordo 
Bottomley that poetry should be * understandable and stu 


incantation word-miusic. 
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What is a Journalist ? 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


Tis time we began to distinguish between real journal- 
‘sts and those whose success in the profession 1s 


jimite 
of the popu 
of ideas. 
Nothing is easier than to 
which makes 
setting 
paper. 
‘ideas, almos 
would ensure 


twice. 


which can De \ 
few hints 
But tha 








ited to an occasional paragraph or shert article in one 
lar papers, for there seems to be a confusion 


“train” an aspirant to a point 
possible for him (or her) to succeed in 
an occasional short article accepted by a“ popular” 
Given 2 certain facility of language and a few 
t any writer could supply “ hints” which 
it young person getting into print once or 
Most of us possess experiences and reminiscences 
-an be very easily written up with the help of a 


tis a very different thing from /earning to be a 


-urnalist. Any man who is at all proud of the profession 


he suggestion that helping an amateur into print 


- nt t 
resents U 1s , ‘ : : 
now and again constitutes making him a journalist. 
I know a number of beginners who delude_ them- 
selves with the notion that a few early “successes estab- 


fish their 


Tl 
lt tin 


Ye undes 


ht to be considered journalists. I fear they 
will ‘eived before very long. There are numbers 
f youngsters who are—with a little help—able to boast 


of having “ got into print” once or twice! 
I repeat that a man has not become a journalist when 
ias succeeded in getting a few articles printed in the 








Press: very far from it. If he has learned 
more than the knack of writing up a few things 
id he will, before long, find that he has * run 


ind can achieve nothing further. 
The fact is that teaching journalism involves much 
han giving a few elementary hints: it 1s only by 





a writer through something approaching appren- 
ship that you can hope to make anything out of even 
the most promising raw material. And to do this requires 


xperience and knowledge of one who is, himself, a 


land successful writer. 
Therein lies the great merit of the London School of 


. ~ 


lism—a school founded by great journalists and 


great yournalts 


ispirant 1s most hkely 


; 


ts. Itis in such a school that 


to find his hopes of solid 


position of the London School of Journal- 
"of the profession is, to-day, 


university 


ised both by the Press and the public : that is 


ist rd of the splendid work done in the past five 
“s irs by Mr. Max Pemberton and his brilliant staff 
rs (among whom are Mr. Arthur Thorn and 


> Blyth, beth of 


oa . ] 


them well-known men of 


aspirant selects his school according to 


nance (and not merely of promise) 


te to decide upon the London School of 


al \ 


instruction goes very far beyond the mere 


Tht 


hints ” is at once evidenced by the fact that 





s of the School appear as regular contributors to 

, ' . , ; 
iss publications as The Times, Blackwood’s, 
hily, The Nineteenth Century, Spectator, 
view, Chambers’s, Punch, ete. Appearance 
portant organs is more than a “ fluke” or a 
*: it means that the contributor possesses real 

it. 

int as these successes may be, there are others 
judgement, pav a very much higher tribute to the 

the L.S.J}. teaching l refer to the frequent appli 
ns made to the School by the Editors and proprictors of 
zans of the Press for men to fill vacancies on editorial 
know of one very prominent newspaper which ts 

gS ee i! 

striking, however, is the fact that one of the 
British overseas newspapers appointed a London 
Journalism student (whose occasional articles had 
ittention) as | lon correspondent. This man had 
ten anythin the Press prior to taking the L.S.] 


u nal ri ferred to wrote specially | 


] 


to compliment him upon the standard of his work, which, he 
said, was “invariably of the highest class.” Vh uccess of 
this man as London correspondent led to similar appointments 
for three other of the School’s students in other cities! 
\gain—to take a different example—a student of the School 
was urged by his instructor to send an article he had written 





(after some ri vision) to the 7imes; it was immediat y accepted 
and within a week of its appearance in that jourt the writer 
was commissioned by one of the greatest London publishing 
houses to write a book of 60,000 words upon the same subject! 

All this apart from innumerable smaller sucex One E 
the principal instructors of the School informed me that during 
the past three or four years no fewer than 3,000 articles and 
stortes written by those under his own particular c: had been 


accepted and published ! 
Mr. Pemberton tells me that, when he first accepted the 
responsibility of directing the instructional w the London 





School of Journalism, he confidently expected to unearth a con- 
siderable amount of “latent talent.” “ But,” he added, “I am 
' 


, 


amazed at the number of young writers who, showing that they 





had ‘the root of the matter’ in them, have been if 
students at this School. It shows me that Lord N is, 
as usual, sound in his judgment when he insisted t as 


a vast amount of latent journalistic material in this countr 
which only required competent and conscientious training on 


practical lines in order to make it of real value to the Press 





The event has more than proved that Lord Northcliffe was 
right. It is not, and has never been, the policy of the London 
School of Journalism to urge all and sundry to take a course in 
journalism or story-writing: it is not the »xolicy of the School 
to make golden promises in order to capture fees from the 
unwary. No. The attitude of the School to tl ho are 
ambitious to earn money by the pen is, “ You nik could 
become a journalist or a story-writer. Very well. Send us a 
short MS. for Mr. Pemberton to pronounce an opinion upon, 
and if he thinks that one of our Courses would be of advantage 

shall prepared 


to you and help you to realize your ambition, w« 
to accept you as a student.” 
The London School of Journalism, in fact, could atford to 


in the art of journalism and it promises the beginner thoroug 


, 
much more pretentious in its claims. But I, as a j nalist, like 
the quiet dignity of its announcements. The School guarantees 
nothing, it seeks to persuade nobody. It offers cound training 

| ; ht 

@ 


and conscientious instruction. In the result 
than it promises, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, 


* DAILY MIRROR” PRIZE AWARD. 





The Directors of the London School of | W 
the pleasure to announce the name of the win the annual 
cash prize of £50 kindly offered by the proprietors of the “ Daily 
Mirror.” Of the many contributions submitted | students 
of the School, the Editor of the “ Daily Mirror” has sel | 
that of 

Mrs. ELAINE BICKERSTAFFE, 

33 Abbotshall Read, Kirkcaldy, 
to whom, in consequence, the prize is now awarded ng 
article appeared in the “ Daily Mirror” on 21st ry rhe 
Directors are privileged to add that, in tl of the 
IXxaminer, the articles subr tted ttained hig! s | | 
excellence They would ntl ha Ss 3 
for this competiti s held cach ye 

The Courses (which i J sm, | I sm, 
and Short Story Writing) at ll en by correspot , sup- 
plemented, when desirable, by pers | int he ins . 
tion is entirely in the hands well-know s stul 
journalists and novelists 

The School has enjoyed ret kable successes. Its s : 
have been chosen for high positions l } b 
all thr foremost pf i? f } - 
only thoroughly sound al lL pr ictl 1 tt ill > > 
students in the disposal th k 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always \ g 
students as to the particula s f s 
should engage, and wil hel his J 
can forw l sor s I 
} LS¢ } 

Ch eres l ] 
School will be s« : 


The Prospectus Department, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALIS’ 
LLO Great Russell Street, Londen, W.C. L. 


+ | 
as 
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ungraspable.” Put this alongside Hannah More's unconscious 
epitome of the eighteenth century :— 

“As she is bold enough to think that lyrie poetry is extremely 

apt to be unintelligible (though she honours the sound of it) she 
confesses with all humility, that she does not experience so much 
delight in the perusal of it, as from more common — scise 
compositions.”” 
The letters of our War, when published, will not be about the 
War, but about the awakening into life of many who lived into 
unhappiness, and many who were sharply saved from disillu- 
sionment. Nevertheless, a real war letter makes good reading, 
and the Earl of Pembroke in 1760 gives us such a real letter, 
that would fill six columns of the Spectator, describing how. 
with Candide as his constant pocket companion, he felt the 
truth of Othello’s ** Tis the soldiers’ life, to have their balmy 
slumbers waked with strife,” and says. more definitely : 

“That same retreating is a very comical, ugly operation, being 
kicked, then turning about again to snarl, shew your teeth, and 
walk off again.” 

Lord Nelson in 1803 is more concise :— 
= hting’s sake.” 

There is no limit to the quotations one might make. After 

eating and drinking, love-making, being born, and writing and 


I never saw a Frenchman yet fighting for fy 


dying, fighting and painting and singing and being catty, 
there is not much to talk about except perhaps praying and 
polities—and the last word must be with Jemima Countess 
Cornwallis :— 

“Don't laugh at my being political. I assure you I do not 
think a female ought to talk politics, but when if comes to hus- 
band, friends, &c., one must feel, and it will out.” 

We are introduced to a body of fresh writers who must be 
reckoned with when the anthology of wholly interesting letters 
comes to be compiled. Lady Chaworth, Hlenry Savile, 
Viseount Conway, Viscount Irwin, must be considered, and 
we must not forget Dr. Arbuthnot, Garrick and John Weslev. 
Mr. Bickley promises another volume, if we ask for it. We 
certainly do ask, and ask one thing more, that he take the 
opportunity of recording his observations on the development 
of English letter-writing. and give us the benefit of his perusat 
of much that he has felt bound to reject. He ts to be congratu- 
lated on having added to our store of human and readable 
books. J. Isaacs. 


TRELAWNEY THE BUCCANEER 


The Adventures of a Younger Son. By Edward John Trelawney. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. ls. 6d. net.) 


Epwarp TRELAwWNrY assured himself of fame when he wrote 
Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, one of 
the most valuable literary memoirs in the language, in spite 
of his habit of improving on the truth. Tle was indeed to 
be envied for his close friendships with so many great men, 
and for the sert of good fortune which guided him into lively 
encounters. The book seems unfortunately to be out of print, 
but the present abridged reprint of Trclawncy’s earlier 
Adventures of a Younger Son makes us hope to see soon a 
reissue of those famous Recollections. 

The Adventures stands midway between the Elizabethan 
picaresque romances and Stevenson. An autobiography 
that reads like the most thrilling fiction, it is packed with 
privateers, shipwrecks, tiger-lunts, top-gallants and hand- 
to-hand fights with Mabratti and Javanese, and must have 
supplied local colour time and again to all those who have 
written books in the Henty tradition. 

It begins briskly :— 

My brother was tractable, mild, and uncomplaining. I was 
in continual scrapes ... Everything L was directed cautiously 
to shun, as dangerous or wrong, ! sought with avidity, as giving the 
m 






}'« asure. 

He knocked down an usher, thrashed his tutor, and set fire 
to the room in which he was confined for punishment. 
Shipped on board a line-of-battleship, he fretted to find he 
had just missed taking part in the Battle of Trafalgar, and 
was soon drafted on board a sloop, which carried him to 
India. Continually insubordinate, and on bad terms 
with his superiors, he deserted at Bombey, and after 
revenging himself on a “ villainous ” second-licuienant who 
had made his life difficult, threw in his Jot with the com- 
mander of a French privateer called De Ruyter. This man, 


—<$ 
—$—__— 


whom even Trelawney acknowledged to be his Superior bot 
mentally and physically, was an exceptional and impress : 
creature, and an able free-lance navigator. In the 
that followed Trelawney experienced every adventure 
his turbulent nature craved, and he describes them 4 
vividly, if a trifle pompously. A good deal of it is doubtles 
fabricated, or at least rounded out; but nevertheless , 
rings truc. , 

Always irritating beeause he regards himself so much top 
clearly as a hero, he is sometimes a striking writer : 


Years 
that 


* An instant, and bodies would be mingled and 
Maks 

“Sweat dropped from his brow like rain from t 
pigstye.” 

“The Malay chieftain . . . thrust his spear through the whe 
and buried his dagger twenty times in the body of the tiger ; then 
dragging the lifeless brute from above me, he helped me yy, 
and said, * Yes, this is very good amusement— I like it! [er 
go into the jungle again...” upon which, roaring like a lies 
and reeking with sweat and blood, he shook his 
into the wood again.” 


mangled ip th 


1€ eaves of y 


pear and darte 


He often gets a happy phrase, such as “ the red and Tapid 
lightning “>; while Meredith himself, who afterwards used 
Trelawney as a model for * The Old Buccaneer” in Th 
Amazing Ma-riage, might have said : 


The winds came gentle as a lover's voice to woo th 


canvas, not like the simoon of wedlock.’ 
The best piece of sustained writing in the book is a full 
description of the sufferings of a shipwrecked crew his boat 
picked up in the Indian Ocean, ** more like corpses uncharmelled 
than living men.” He let his imagination and his pen ny 
away with him to effect in reconstructing their sufferings ; 





.: They covered, in des pair, their inflamed eyes with their 

and spongy hands, and groaned im agony. . .. With rheu 
glassy, bloodshot eyes, hag wrinkled, and hollow eé 
sunken mouth, swollen, slaty. and eracked lips, contracted nostrils 
gabbling more like brutes than men; can the extremest ag 
which human existence has vet been stretched with all its withe 
palsy and imypotency do more? In seven days and +, few | 
youth, intellee., strength were thus blasted ! | 


frenzy, threw themselves in the sea, slaked their t 
waters, and died under its cool canopy. One, after lyu 


insensibility, burst into fierce, yelling inadness, tore the livir 


from his limbs, sucked his own blood, lay down, slevt, and 


no more. Four, besides the officer, remained on the 

Like all self-appointed gentlemen-adventurers, Trelawn 
was a not altogether pleasing mixture of gencrous impulses, 
vanity and lawlessness. Ile was a poseur. And though | 
had an eye to see the humour of an enthusiastic Scot 
surgeon burning for battle and bloodshed in order to tr 
out new amputating instruments, and of a greedy stewar 
trying to carry off an enormous turtle while hotly pursued 
by warlike natives, he was unable to see how ridiculous | 
made himself by describing how he attained * the attributes 
of perfect manhocd.” He is never tired of saying how 
popular he was with his messmates: that he permitted 
none to tyrannize: that he displayed “a reckless daring 
Hie was immensely proud of his physical prowess, and insis 
that Ryron was a wretched swimmer in comparison wit 
himself. At the age of forty-one he swam the river 
Niagara above the falls. At eighty-one he was still riding 
and driving, and taking cold baths every morning. Wit 
all this energy he certainly possessed a warm and _ valiant 
nature: he lavished a great deal of affection on his friends 
particularly Shelley, and energetically threw himselt 


4nd 


Byron into the Greck siruggle for independence. 
perhaps typically, he was practically vegetarian and teetotal 
Mary Shelley, who helped him to prepare his two books 
(he notoriously wrote and spelt at random) described hi 
on first impressions, as 
“a kind of Arab-Englishman ... He is clever; for his 
gual ti Iam yet in the dark. He is a strange web which 1 
trying to unravel.” 
No doubt she guessed at the sinister and insubordinate aspect 
of this black-haired giant. Certainly as a youth he allow 
himsclf{ to be possessed by such unbridled emotions as might 
well have made of him a criminal; but instinet as much 4s 


destiny fortunately led him to choose a violent carcer among 
violent companions, where he worked off his more dangereus 
cnergies. By the time he settled down in England, a celebrated 
figure and the friend of Landor, Rossetti and Lytton, the 
fire-cating youth had turned into a more or less respe ctable 
and much respected eccentric, Inis Barry. 
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